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Foreward 


The  gathering  of  works  in  this  first  edition  of  Portals  represents  at  least 
some  of  the  best  writing  of  students  at  Purdue  North  Central.  My  thanks  go 
to  all  of  those  students  whose  entries  have  made  the  writing  contest  and  this 
journal  possible.  The  judges  of  the  contest,  faculty  and  students  alike,  read  all 
of  the  entries  anonymously  and  jointly  selected  those  that  seemed  best  to 
represent  excellence  in  writing  —  clarity  and  precision  of  thought  and 
expression,  technical  excellence,  and  natural  ease  of  style.  Top  men  and 
women  in  every  professional  discipline  from  physics  to  journalism  have  long 
recognized  that  writing  ability  is  truly  the  portal  to  success  and  mutual 
understanding  among  their  kind  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world.  We,  the 
judges,  salute  those  young  men  and  women  whom  we  in  this  small  way  help 
to  escort  through  this  doorway  to  the  future. 

Those  entries  found  in  the  section  of  Freshman  writing  were  in  all  cases 
written  by  students  enrolled  in  Freshman  English  courses  at  PNC  this  year. 
The  judges  selected  the  winning  entries  from  those  submitted  by  the 
instructors  of  these  courses  as  representing  the  best  writing  submitted  by 
students  to  fulfill  course  requirements.  The  prize  winning  entries  found  in  the 
open  section  of  the  journal  were  selected  from  among  those  submitted  by 
students  at  PNC  in  the  Open  Writing  Contest.  The  judges  selected  the  top 
entry  in  each  category  for  which  students  submitted  entries  —  short  story, 
poem,  and  essay  —  and  judged  the  three  top  entries  separately  to  determine 
the  first,  second  and  third  prizes.  All  published  entries  were  among  the  top 
winners.  Practical  monetary  considerations  determined  how  many  students' 
papers  could  be  included  in  the  journal.  Honorable  Mention  goes  to  many 
more  whose  papers  could  not  be  included. 

June  Bostich,  Director 
Student  Writing  Contest 


JUDGES:  Dr.  Robert  Ryan,  Professor  Barbara  Lootens,  Professor  John 
Stanfield,  Dr.  Roger  Schlobin,  Dr.  June  Bostich,  Mr.  Hal  Phillips,  Miss  Sue 
Craig,  and  Mr.  Mike  Kauffman. 
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THE  COVER:  Just  as  curiosity,  awareness,  recognition,  observation,  and  a 
desire  to  communicate  played  important  roles  in  the  winning  literary  entries 
published  in  this  booklet,  so  did  they  play  a  role  in  the  photograph  chosen 
for  our  cover.  John  Niemann,  freshman,  905  Tryon  Road,  Michigan  City, 
took  this  picture  of  the  Lee  R.  Seymour  residence  on  Goldring  Road  near 
LaPorte.  Mr.  Niemann's  special  photographic  interests  are  architecture, 
nature,  and  portraits.  (Nikkormat  FT,  50mm  fl.  4  lens;  f4  at  1  /60th,  Plus-X 
film  SAE  125.) 
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First  Prize  Winner: 

Phaedra  and  Abbie:  Similar  Yet  Different 

The  Greek  myth  of  Phaedra  and  Hippolytus  tells  of  a  wife's  incest,  of  her 
desire  for  her  young  stepson.  This  myth  is  basic  to  both  Euripides' 
"Hippolytus"  and  O'Neill's  "Desire  Under  the  Elms";  it  gives  each  play  its 
fundamental  plot,  theme  and  character  motivation.  Although  acknowledging 
that  O'Neill's  structure  and  plot  parallel  those  of  Euripides  to  a  large  extent, 
we  must  recognize  the  differences  between  the  two  plays.  "Hippolytus"  does 
little  more  than  restate  the  myth,  while  "Desire  Under  the  Elms"  loosely 
interprets  its  core.  The  extent  of  such  difference  is  clearly  visible  in  the 
variations  in  character  development.  This  paper  shall  deal  with  the  idea  of 
character  development  by  considering  both  the  similarities  and  disparities 
between  Euripides'  Phaedra  and  O'Neill's  Abbie.  In  this  way,  we  shall  be  able 
to  see  both  how  the  plays  compare  and  how  they  differ. 

The  character  of  Abbie  in  "Desire  Under  the  Elms"  is  very  much  like  that 
of  Phaedra  in  "Hippolytus."  We  can  find  numerous  constituents  in  the 
analogy  between  these  women:  their  sex,  their  illicit  loves  for  their  stepsons, 
the  ruinous  results  of  their  actions  when  they  are  rebuffed  and  rebuked.  Even 
the  situations  by  which  they  fall  in  love  manifest  the  fundamental  similarity 
of  being  two  cases  of  physical  love  at  first  sight.  Although  Phaedra  falls  in 
love  before  the  play  begins,  Aphrodite  tells  us  that  the  lady  was  first  attracted 
to  Hippolytus  in  Pandion  at  the  ceremony  of  the  "Holy  Mysteries."1  Abbie's 
initial  physical  attraction  to  Eben  is  also  love  at  first  sight.  As  she  enters  the 
kitchen,  her  desire  is  aroused  by  Eben's  youth  and  handsome  features.  Her 
first  speech  indicates  her  seductive  tone:  "I  don't  want  t'  pretend  playin' 
Maw  t'  ye,  Eben.  Ye're  too  big  an'  too  strong  fur  that.  I  want  t'  be  frens  with 
ye.  Mebbe  with  me  fur  a  fren  ye'd  find  ye'd  like  livin'  here  better.  I  kin  make 
it  easy  fur  ye  with  him,  mebbe."  (I.iv)2  Even  after  Eben  storms  out  following 
this  first  advance  and  confrontation,  Abbie  cannot  help  remarking  that 
"Eben's  nice"  (I.iv).  Considering  the  physical  natures  of  the  heroines'  loves  at 
the  beginning  of  the  plays,  as  well  as  other  similarities  in  their  characters,  we 
can  recognize  both  Phaedra  and  Abbie  as  the  stepmother  in  the  Greek  myth. 

By  examining  the  disparities  between  the  heroines,  we  can  see  the 
variation  in  tone  between  the  plays.  Character  motivation  is  important  to  the 
action  of  the  plays  and  to  the  attitudes  of  the  women  toward  the  men  they 
love.  Phaedra  loves  Theseus  and  her  sons;  yet  she  is  a  proud  individual  who 
fears  shame.  Her  self-imposed  fast  (and  ultimate  plan  of  death  by  starvation) 
is  part  of  her  wish  that  she  "never  be  found  guilty  of  disgracing  [her] 
husband  and  children."  Thus,  at  the  beginning,  she  tries  to  resist  nature.  Such 
action  indicates  moral  strength;  but  torn  between  her  wishes  to  do  the  right 
thing  and  to  avoid  disgrace  and  her  desires  to  follow  her  nurse's  advice  and  to 
yield  to  nature,  Phaedra  finds  that  what  strength  she  has  is  inadequate  and 
succumbs  to  Aphrodite's  will.  After  being  rebuffed  by  Hippolytus,  Phaedra 
fears  that  he  "will  carry  [the]  foul  words  to  his  father  and  denounce  [her] ." 
She  seeks  a  remedy  for  her  plight,  "one  that  will  ensure  an  honourable  future 
for  [her]  sons,  gnd  help  [her]  in  face  of  to-day's  calamity."  Her  remedy  is 
the  slanderous  note  accusing  her  stepson  of  incest.  Hippolytus's  death  results 
directly  from  the  writing  of  this  note.  By  comparing  Phaedra's  attitude 
toward  her  stepson  before  the  nurse  approached  him  with  that  after  the  deed 
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was  done,  we  see  that  the  initial  physical  attraciton  has  been  replaced  by  a 
need  for  revenge.  Phaedra's  moral  strength  is  gone;  the  only  way  to  protect 
herself  and  her  sons  is  by  destroying  the  Amazon's  child.  Her  determination 
to  insure  such  ruin  indicates  a  change  in  attitude  which  reeks  of  vengeance 
and  of  pettiness. 

Abbie's  attitude  toward  Eben  in  "Desire  Under  the  Elms"  also  changes, 
but  this  transformation  takes  a  totally  different  direction  than  does 
Phaedra's.  Abbie  does  not  love  Cabot.  She  tells  Eben  her  reason  for  marrying 
his  father:  "Waal  —  what  if  I  did  need  a  hum?  What  else'd  I  marry  an  old 
man  like  him  fur?"  (I.iv)  Self-interest  and  a  need  for  security  are  also  primal 
motivations  for  seducing  Eben.  In  the  beginning,  Abbie  sees  her  stepson  only 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  farm;  before  going  to  the  parlor,  she  tells  Eben: 
"Did  ye  think  I  was  in  love  with  ye  —  a  weak  thin'  like  yew?  Not  much,  I 
on'y  wanted  ye  fur  a  purpose  o'  my  own  —  an'  I  'll  hev  ye  fur  it  yet  'cause  I 'm 
stronger'n  yew  be."  (Il.ii)  Her  words  suggest  scorn  and  self-interest;  however, 
her  attitude  changes,  becoming  more  subtle  and  more  meaningful  as  the  play 
progresses.  The  first  overt  indication  of  this  change  is  Abbie's  declaration  that 
she  would  kill  the  baby  before  she  would  allow  it  to  steal  Eben's  farm  (I  I  l.ii). 
We  see  the  depth  of  her  love  when,  at  the  end  of  the  play,  Abbie  wants  to' 
protect  Eben  and  to  prevent  his  shouldering  any  of  the  blame  for  the  death  of 
their  son.  Noting  the  tranformation  within  Abbie  herself,  we  see  that  the 
physical  relationship  between  the  lovers  has  changed  to  a  deep,  emotional 
union.  The  instance  of  Abbie's  revenge  —  when  she  tells  Cabot  that  Eben  was 
"tryin' t'  make  love  t'  [her]  .  .  ."(I.iv)  —  is  a  simple  outburst  caused  by  her 
hurt  feelings.  It  is  no  contradiction  of  her  subsequent  feeling,  for  her  anger 
does  not  last  as  does  Phaedra's. 

We  have  seen  that  the  variation  in  tone  between  "Hippolytus"  and  "Desire 
Under  the  Elms"  may  be  due  (at  least  partly)  to  differences  in  character 
development.  These  plays  are  based  on  the  same  theme,  but  they  are  written 
in  different  modes.  Their  characters  are  representative  of  these  modes. 
Euripides,  like  most  ancient  Greek  playwrights,  uses  the  high  mimetic  mode. 
Frye  states  that  a  prime  characteristic  of  this  mode  is  "the  tendency  to 
idealize  the  human  representatives  of  the  divine  and  spiritual  world."3  Thus, 
as  the  play  opens,  Phaedra  is  striving  to  resist  nature  and  to  gain  a  type  of 
moral  perfection;  for  even  the  gods  fall  in  love.  Euripides'  use  of  such  action, 
his  concept  of  the  heroine  as  Aphrodite's  tool,  and  his  ritualistic  situation 
suggest  the  high  mimetic  mode.  Organizing  ideas  in  "Hippolytus,"  as  in  other 
high  mimetic  works,  are  love  and  form. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  first  thing  that  the  reader  notices  about  "Desire 
Under  the  Elms"  is  its  plot.  This  play  is  realistic  fiction;  according  to  Frye, 
such  fiction  is  part  of  the  low  mimetic  mode.4  Although  best  exemplified  by 
O'Neill's  characterization  of  Cabot,  Frye's  concepts  that  "divine  and  spiritual 
beings  have  little  functional  place  in  low  mimetic  fiction"5  and  that  "if  there 
is  a  spiritual  world,  one  should  turn  one's  back  on  it  and  find  it  again  in 
immediate  work"6  are  also  present  in  the  parlor  scene  when  Abbie  and  Eben 
become  absorbed  in  living  for  the  moment.  The  idea  that  the  action  of  the 
play  results  directly  from  the  characters'  personalities  is  significant. 

We  have  seen  that  Phaedra  and  Abbie  are  similar,  yet  different.  These 
women  represent,  respectively  the  high  and  low  mimetic  modes.  Other 
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examples  of  these  modes  could  be  noted  —  such  as  variations  in  situations, 
plot  and  other  characters.  We  should  realize  that  the  author  must  consider  his 
audience  when  he  is  writing  and  that  he  alters  certain  points  to  fit  his  needs. 
Thus,  Euripides  and  O'Neill  were  writing  for  their  contemporaries.  This 
knowledge  helps  us  understand  the  difference  between  "Hippolytus"  and 
"Desire  Under  the  Elms." 


Notes 

1  Euripides,  "Hippolytus,”  Phaedra  and  Hippolytus:  Myth  and  Dramatic  Form,  ed. 
James  L.  Sanderson  and  Irwin  Gopnik  (New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1966).  All  further 
references  will  be  to  this  edition  and  placed  parenthetically  within  the  text. 

2  Eugene  O'Neill,  "Desire  Under  the  Elms,"  Phaedra  and  Hippolytus.  All  further 
references  will  be  to  this  edition  and  placed  parenthetically  within  the  text. 

3  Northrup  Frye,  Anatomy  of  Criticism:  Four  Essays  (Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton 
University  Press,  1957),  p.  153. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  138. 


5  Ibid.,  p.  154. 


6  Ibid.,  p.  154. 

Rose  Oniewski  lives  at  314  Bach  Street  in  LaPorte, 
mathematics  major  at  PNC. 


—Rose  Oniewski 
Indiana,  and  is  a 


Second  Prize  Winner: 

Remember  the  Sabbath 

Flowery  hats,  spiked  heels,  and  hose.  Black  suits  and  ties  wrapped  around 
starched  white  shirts.  Little  girls  and  boys  bound  in  ribbons  and  shoes. 
Families  molded  and  moving  together  as  a  unit.  Solemn  smiles  and  reverent 
faces.  Organ  music  filling  the  aisles.  And  the  preacher  growing  from  within. 

"Mommy,  I  have  to  go  to  the  bathroom." 

The  monstrous  silver  cross  glittering  as  the  heavenly  rays  of  light  sneak 
through  the  window  and  stike  its  surface.  A  coin  slipping  through  little 
fingers  and  rolling  carelessly  between  a  mass  of  feet  and  purses  and  unused 
hymnals.  Mechanical  prayers  droning  on.  The  screech  of  a  restless  infant.  The 
mother,  embarrased,  but  proud. 

"All  rise  for  the  next  hymn." 

Automatically  the  mob  unfolds  its  body  and  stands  as  a  whole  before  God. 

Boredom. 

"I  wonder  how  many  bricks  there  are  in  that  wall.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  — 

Women  carefully  smoothing  the  wrinkles  from  fine  Sunday  smocks  and 
nodding  absent-mindedly  in  agreement  with  the  leader's  sermon.  "Yes,  yes.  I 
hope  Abby  is  listening.  She  needs  to  hear  this."  Smugness. 

"Mommy,  I  want  a  drink." 
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A  warm  breeze  blowing  through  parted  doors  and  a  child's  longing  to  be 
set  free  in  the  open  sunshine. 

The  golden  collection  plate  jogging  quickly  from  hand  to  hand  and  over 
the  rough  empty  pews.  Nickles,  dimes,  and  a  dollar  bill.  A  break  in  the 
monotonous  service.  Gum  wrappers  rattling  and  jaws  slurping  the  sweet  juice. 
A  gold  watch.  "It's  only  10  o'clock?"  A  rapid  tic  tic  tic  pressed  against  a 
warm  ear.  "Yep,  it's  still  running." 

Gentle  pudgy  hands  motioning  for  all  to  rise.  The  familiar  scent  of  ancient 
wine.  "Take,  eat!"  The  flat  taste  of  dry  bread. 

"Holy,  Holy,  Holy!  Lord  God  Almighty!" 

Bowed  heads,  fingers  clenched  in  prayer,  humble  hearts. 

A  straight  wooden  altar.  Two  flickering  candles.  Wilted,  limp  flowers. 

"Mommy,  I  have  to  go  to  the  bathroom  bad." 

A  tired  preacher.  His  renewed  and  relieved  followers.  Time  to  go  home  and 
sin  some  more. 

Amen.  Amen.  Amen. 

—  Beth  Meyer 

Beth  Meyer,  555  South  Locust  Street,  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  previously 
attended  Manchester  College,  but  she  is  currently  a  second  semester  freshman 
at  PNC.  She  has  not  declared  a  major. 


Third  Prize  Winner: 

William  Butler  Yeats'  Gyres 

William  Butler  Yeats  has  perplexed  the  minds  of  many  critics  in  our 
century  with  the  reasoning  behind  his  later  works  and,  most  particularly,  with 
his  imagistic  motif  of  the  gyre.  By  later  works,  I  refer  to  the  writings  in  which 
he  states  his  philosophic  belief,  such  as  the  book,  A  Vision, and  such  poems  as 
"The  Gyres,"  "Lapis  Lazuli,"  "The  Second  Coming,"  and  others  that  use  the 
concept  of  the  gyre  as  Yeats  explained  it  in  the  aforementioned  A  Vision. 
Anyone  who  reads  a  collection  of  critical  essays  on  Yeats  should  quickly 
notice  the  many  and  varied  views  on  the  subject  of  the  gyre,  and  many 
readers  approaching  Yeats'  poetry  may  very  well  find  themselves  equally 
perplexed  and  more  so  without  somewhat  of  a  background  of  Yeats.1 

What,  then,  is  the  gyre  as  explained  in  A  Vision?  Yeats  visualizes  it  as  two 
inverted  cones,  superimposed  on  each  other,  one  in  being  discord  or  war,  the 
other  being  concord  or  love.2  Yeats'  belief  is  that  the  continuous  spiral  and 
regulated  motion  of  these  two  cones  and  the  constant  fluctuation  from  one 
extreme  force  in  the  system  to  another  is  the  cause  of  the  movement  of 
human  behavior  from  one  extreme  to  another.  His  concept  of  this  system  of 
alternating  discord  and  concord,  that  is  geometrically  explained  in  the  double 
cones,  is  defined  by  Yeats  as  "the  thrust  toward  individuality  (discord)  and 
the  counter-movement  toward  unity  (concord)."3  Thus,  although  the  cones 
move  in  only  one  direction,  since  they  are  superimposed  and  move  with  each 
other  or  together,  the  movement  toward  concord  also  includes  the  antitheti- 
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cal  movement  toward  discord  and  vice  versa.  Yeats  later  revised  this 
geometric  shape  of  the  two  cones  into  a  circle  which  he  felt  would  more 
clearly  show  the  two  contrary  forces  within  the  same  movement,  and  which 
could  show  more  clearly  the  twenty-eight  phases  of  the  moon  that  the  mixed 
graduations  of  the  movement  from  concord  to  discord  to  concord  are  based 
upon.4  Yeats  presents  the  historical  application  of  the  movement  of  the  gyre 
in  the  fifth  book  of  A  Vision,  ''Dove  or  Swan.”  He  explains  that  history  is 
broken  into  an  infinite  number  of  two  thousand  year  segments  of  gyre 
movement  that  alternate  between  discord  and  concord,  and  that  different 
phases  can  be  assigned  to  different  quantities  of  concord  and  discord. 
Therefore,  Yeats  indicates  that  the  gradual  historical  movement  from  discord 
to  concord  or  vice  versa  is  always  reversing  itself  at  two  thousand  year 
intervals  within  the  geometrical  motion  of  the  gyre's  system.5  This  concept 
was  very  well  illustrated  in  Yeats'  "The  Second  Coming,”  in  which  the  two 
thousand  year  gyre  of  Christian  concord  and  reason  is  replaced  by  the 
anti-Christian  discord  and  insanity.6 

In  his  book,  A  Vision,  Yeats  tells  how  supernatural  beings,  referred  to  only 
as  the  instructors,  laid  out  the  framework  for  the  gyres  and,  then,  helped  him 
in  his  comprehension  of  them.7  This  makes  him  into  something  of  a  seer,  or, 
ultimately,  a  prophet.  Which  leads  us  to  the  question:  What  exactly  was  Yeats 
trying  to  be  when  he  wrote  A  Vision? 

This  is  the  question  that  the  critics  cannot  find  solid  agreement  upon. 
Some  believe,  as  Harold  Bloom  does,  that  Yeats  wanted  to  become  a 
"spiritual  alchemist”  (one  who  transmutes  and  transforms  spiritual  beliefs), 
but  instead,  his  attempt  transformed  him  into  an  inconstant  "visionary 
poet.”8  Another  alternative  offered  by  Bloom  is  that  in  A  Vision  he  was 
trying  to  write  a  "Sacred  Book,”  but  in  reality  it  can  only  be  called, 
technically,  an  "apocalypse  that  does  not  try  to  pass  a  Last  Judgment  on  its 
own  age,  and  its  poet.”9  Another  view  of  A  Vision  is  that  it  is  a  myth,  as  A. 
G.  Stock  believes:  ".  .  .  his  own  myth,  a  statement  of  values  completely  true 
for  himself,  though,  possibly,  for  no  one  else.”10  Or  perhaps  it  is  neither  a 
philosophy  nor  a  myth,  but  instead  an  analytical  system,  as  Allan  Tate  refers 
to  it,  to  envision  individual  and  historical  Man,  which  embodies  the  general 
cultural  patterns  of  society:  "As  the  system  broadens  out  and  merges  with 
the  traditional  insights  of  our  culture,  it  tends  to  disappear  in  its  specific 
aspects.”1 1 

Whether  Yeats'  A  Vision  is  a  philosophy  and  an  apocalypse,  a  myth,  or  a 
system,  the  reader  of  Yeats  might  also  wonder  if  his  concept  of  the  gyre  and 
phases  ever  changed  as  he  grew  older  and  observed  the  things  happening 
around  him.  This  aspect  was  explored  by  Richard  Ellman,  who  found  that,  in 
Yeats'  revised  edition  12  of  A  Vision  (1937),  revisons  were  directed  mainly 
toward  the  thirteenth  phase.  This  phase,  which  had  hardly  been  touched 
upon  in  1925  (A  Vision's  first  appearance),  was  now  capable  of  altering  the 
whole  system.  Ellman's  summation  of  his  findings  was: 

Only  at  this  point  do  we  realize  that  Yeats,  after  building  up  a 

system  over  three  hundred  pages,  in  the  last  two  pages  sets  up 
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that  system's  anti-self.  All  the  determinism  or  quasi-determinism 
of  A  Vision  is  abruptly  confronted  with  the  Thirteenth  Cycle 
which  is  able  to  alter  everything,  and  suddenly  free  will,  liberty, 
and  deity  pour  back  into  the  universe.  The  revolt  against  his 
father's  scepticism  and  against  his  own  was  complete  at  last, 
though  it  brought  him  to  no  church.  God  had  forced  His  way 
ineluctably  into  Yeats'  mind.13 

A  look  into  Yeats'  life  prior  to  his  writing  A  Vision  may  also  prove  helpful 
in  understanding  his  gyres  and  phases.  Austin  Warren  states  that  in  the  latter 
1800's  and  early  1900's  Yeats  collaborated  with  many  occultists  and  mystics 
of  the  era.  Denouncing  the  Church,  both  Catholic  and  Anglican,  Yeats 
proceeded  to  seek  out  the  true  reality  of  life  through  the  theosophy  of  the 
more  esoteric  beliefs.  Among  the  beliefs  that  he  investigated  were  Buddhism, 
Cabalism,  and  the  Rosicrucian  Order.  Once  at  the  British  Museum  in  London, 
Yeats  encountered  S.L.  MacGregor  Mathers,  the  founder  of  the  Irish-Uranian 
Temple  of  the  Hermetic  Students  of  the  Golden  Dawn,  an  order  which 
professed  to  derive  its  rituals  from  old  Rosicrucian  manuscripts,  and  was 
initiated  into  the  order  in  its  first  year,  1887.  From  Mathers,  Yeats  learned  to 
create  cabalistic  symbols  and  how  to  make  use  of  them  in  creating  "states  of 
reverie  in  himself  and  sometimes  trance  states  in  others."14  This  was  truly  a 
help  to  him  when  he  wrote  A  Vision.  But  later  in  "Hodos  Chameliontos," 
Yeats  rejects  the  order,  not  denying  the  power  of  the  symbols  chosen,  but 
stating  that  irresponsible  use  of  them  is  dangerous. 

The  list  of  Yeats'  acquaintances  with  other  orders  and  their  founders  goes 
on  and  on,  but  Yeats  confesses  in  "Hodos  Chameliontos"  "that  he  himself 
had  ambitions  of  becoming  the  founder  of  a  mystical  order."16  This  is 
possibly  another  reason  for  the  writing  of  A  Vision. 

As  the  reader  reads  Yeats'  later  works,  he  tries  to  visualize  what  Yeats  was 
actually  trying  to  get  across.  In  an  unpublished  letter  of  April  7,  1936,  the 
prophetic  side  of  Yeats  protrudes  once  again  as  he  states  his  dissatisfaction 
with  all  known  governments: 

...  I  have  not  been  silent,  I  have  used  the  only  vehicle  I 
possess— verse.  If  you  have  my  poems  by  you  look  up  a  poem 
called  'The  Second  Coming."  It  was  written  some  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  ago  &  foretold  what  is  happening.  I  have  written 
of  the  same  thing  again  and  again  since  ...  I  am  not  callous,  every 
nerve  trembles  with  horror  at  what  is  happening  in  Europe  "the 
ceremony  of  innocence  is  drowned."17 

Perhaps  Yeats'  main  intention  was  not  to  be  a  philosopher  nor  a  prophet 
at  all,  but  instead,  he  only  wanted  to  present  an  argument  to  mankind.  This 
was  summed  up  by  Harold  Bloom  when  he  said:  "'Lapis  Lazuli'  ...  is  a  very 
similar  poem  (The  Gyres').  Its  argument,  like  that  of  The  Gyres,'  is  against 
both  nature  and  the  social  order,  and  perhaps  against  reason  also."18 

Obviously,  it  is  impossible  to  know  exactly  what  Yeats  was  trying  to 
communicate  through  his  gyres,  and,  judging  by  the  various  opinions  of  the 
critics,  it  also  isn't  possible  to  arrive  at  a  universal  truth  or  opinion  by  a 
detailed  study  of  Yeats'  poetry.  So  the  reader  is  left,  just  as  the  critics  are,  to 
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make  informed  guesses  of  his  own.  What  we  do  find,  however,  is  that  Yeats 
felt  a  need  to  order  human  evolution  and  to  communicate  his  findings. 
Whether  or  not  Yeats'  vision  of  the  gyre  of  history  will  ever  really  work  out 
remains  to  be  seen.  But  one  thing  I  think  all  of  us  can  agree  on  is  the 
remarkable  effect  that  Yeats  captures  in  his  work.  The  way  in  which  he 
captures  the  imaginative  force  that  pulsates  from  the  lines  in  one  thing  that 
we  can  truly  appreciate. 


Notes 

1  For  a  number  of  these  opinions,  see  below. 

2  W.B.  Yeats,  A  Vision,  2nd  ed.  (New  York:  The  MacMillan  Company,  1961 ),  p.68. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  81 . 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  90-184. 

5  Harold  Bloom,  Yeats  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1970),  p.217. 
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7  Ibid. 

8  Ibid.,  vii. 

9  Ibid.,  p.  212. 

10  A.G.  Stock,  Yeats:  A  Collection  of  Critical  Essays  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice 
Hall,  Inc.,  1963),  p.  143. 

11  lbid.,p.  160. 

12  Aside  from  being  a  poet,  playwright,  occultist,  and  statesman,  W.B.  Yeats  was  also  a 
severe  critic  of  his  work  and  was  constantly  rewriting  and  revising  his  previous  works. 

13  Richard  Ellman,  ed.,  Yeats:  A  Collection  of  Critical  Essays  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.: 
Prentice  Hall,  Inc.,  1963),  p.  171 . 

14  Austin  Warren,  The  Permanence  of  Yeats  (New  York:  Collier  Books,  1950),  p.  204. 

15  Ibid.,  p.  205. 

16  Ellman,  p.  167. 

17  Bloom,  p.  437. 

—  Arthur  Nelson 

Arthur  Nelson,  R.R.  3,  Box  599,  LaPorte,  Indiana,  is  a  civil  engineering 
technology  major  at  PNC.  He  is  a  second  semester  freshman. 
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Earth  as  Seen  From  Space 

What  is  this  shining  light  in  the  blackness?  There  is  a  body,  a  sphere,  bright 
against  the  heavens,  covered  with  blue,  brown,  and  white.  Can  this  be  Earth, 
my  home?  Where  are  the  floods,  the  earthquakes,  the  storms?  The  planet 
seems  peaceful  and  quiet,  but  I  know  this  is  not  true.  There  is  violence  of 
man  and  nature,  but  its  effects  are  too  small  or  move  too  slowly  to  be  seen 
from  here. 

The  blue  part,  I  know,  is  the  sea,  at  once  the  most  changing  and 
changeless.  Its  storms  can  be  violent,  but  they  are  transient.  The  tides  rise  and 
fall;  the  waves  beat  against  the  land  with  precision  through  the  eons. 

The  motions  of  the  land  are  slower  still.  It  continually  yields  and  advances 
in  its  war  with  the  sea.  New  masses  form  as  old  ones  are  destroyed,  and  drift 
restlessly,  inch  by  inch,  but  I  cannot  see  these  changes,  for  my  life  is  too 
brief.  The  changes  wrought  by  man  or  earthquakes  are  faster,  but  invisible 
from  this  vantage  point. 

There  is  one  element  whose  changes  I  can  see  —  the  air,  whose  clouds 
alone  are  visible  and  betray  its  motions.  There  is  no  hint  of  the  dark  storm 
clouds  —  all  are  white.  The  often  unpredictable  patterns  seem  more  rational 
from  here;  they  flow  in  orderly  sequence  as  the  weather  changes. 

This  heavenly  sphere  is  truly  a  work  of  art  in  the  highest  form,  a 
four-dimensional  sculpture  of  the  four  elements.  Water,  earth,  and  air  are  on 
the  surface,  open  to  all,  and  the  unseen  fire  is  hidden  within. 

—Robert  Runion 

Robert  Runion,  425  West  Coolspring  Avenue,  Michigan  City,  Indiana,  is 
currently  a  first  semester  sophomore.  His  published  entry  was  written  as  a 
freshman  last  semester. 


Predator 

The  signs  had  been  evident  since  the  beginning  of  the  fall.  The  bears  and 
other  animals  that  hibernated  had  been  extra  vigorous  in  their  foraging.  They 
had  acquired  a  heavier  layer  of  fat,  and  their  coats  had  become  thicker.  The 
migrating  fowl  had  stayed  but  a  short  time  this  year,  and  had  then  winged 
their  way  south. 

This  morning  was  little  different  from  any  of  the  rest,  but  he  knew  it 
would  soon  change.  He  looked  out  of  the  window  as  the  sun  began  to  break 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  The  deep  snow  had  long  ago  covered  the  ground 
with  a  thick  blanket  that  glistened  as  it  caught  the  sun's  first  rays.  As  he 
dressed,  he  began  to  think  about  what  he  had  to  do.  It  was  the  one  thing  that 
had  bothered  him  most  about  his  job.  He  was  about  to  undo  all  that  he  had 
strived  to  accomplish.  He  picked  up  his  rifle  as  he  moved  past  its  rack  on  the 
way  out  the  door.  It  seemed  oddly  heavy,  almost  foreign,  in  his  hand.  He 
only  kept  it  for  protection  and  had  had  little  occasion  to  use  it. 

He  stepped  into  the  crisp  air  and  was  momentarily  shocked.  It  was  always 
like  this  when  he  had  to  adjust  to  the  brightness  and  cold  outside  his  cabin. 
His  nostrils  burned  as  he  began  his  journey.  The  tell-tale  signs  of  trouble  were 
everywhere  as  he  walked.  Depressions  in  the  snow  showed  signs  of  a  feeble 
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effort  to  reach  the  life-giving  grass  below.  Many  of  the  smaller  trees  were 
nothing  more  than  gaunt  sticks  protruding  from  the  frosty  covering.  The  bark 
had  been  completely  removed,  and  these  trees  had  no  future.  Even  with  snow 
shoes  he  was  having  difficulty  keeping  pace.  He  could  imagine  the  trouble  the 
animals  were  in.  Breaking  through  the  under  brush,  he  topped  a  rise  and 
stopped  to  look  at  his  valley.  Blue  mountains,  the  top  of  each  shrouded  in 
misty  clouds,  guarded  each  end.  A  river,  ice  cold  even  in  mid-summer, 
coursed  through  the  tall  pines.  The  only  breaks  in  the  endless  forest  were  the 
lakes,  where  it  was  possible  to  extract  the  mammoth  trout  and  bass  during 
the  warmer  months.  Things  had  changed  little  during  the  fifteen  years  that  he 
had  lived  in  the  valley.  His  cabin  and  utility  buildings  were  the  only  structures 
that  were  present.  Still  some  things  had  changed,  and  that  was  the  reason  he 
had  to  make  this  venture. 

For  some  time  he  had  led  the  opposition  to  the  flagrant  destruction  of  the 
predators  in  the  area.  He  had  seen  the  men,  sportsmen  they  called  themselves, 
fly  over  in  their  small  planes  looking  for  wolves  and  other  predators.  When 
one  was  found,  they  would  pursue  it  until  exhausted,  then  kill  it  with  a 
high-powered  rifle.  Others  set  traps  for  the  animals  and  collected  bounties  for 
their  ignorant  treasures.  The  main  faction  supporting  the  destruction  of  the 
animals  was  the  ranchers  in  the  flatlands.  For  years  they  had  pursued  a  course 
of  total  elimination  of  many  of  the  natural  predators.  Thinking  more  of  their 
pocketbooks  than  of  the  future,  they  had  succeeded  in  making  many  species 
almost  extinct.  The  flocks  and  herds  of  wild  game  that  they  once  ravaged 
were  now  left  unmolested.  They  grew  too  large  in  numbers  for  the  land  to 
support,  and  now  many  of  the  animals  were  in  danger  of  starvation. 

These  were  the  thoughts  that  ran  through  his  mind  as  he  finally  spotted  his 
destination.  Standing  in  a  clearing  was  a  herd  of  forty  caribou.  Many  had 
already  become  too  weak  to  move  any  further,  but  they  didn't  matter  at  the 
moment.  He  had  to  get  to  the  ones  that  were  strong  enough  to  escape.  This 
whole  herd  had  to  be  eliminated,  and  it  was  upon  him  that  this  responsibility 
was  placed.  This  was  the  same  group  of  animals  that  he  had  watched  mature 
for  the  last  couple  of  years.  Now  he  had  to  destroy  them,  young  and  old 
alike,  in  order  that  the  entire  species  could  survive.  He  placed  his  sights  on  the 
lead  buck,  a  magnificent  animal  with  an  enormous  rack,  and  squeezed  the 
trigger.  While  the  shot  reverberated  through  the  valley,  the  buck  fell.  At  that 
moment,  he  knew  that  man  had  become  the  most  dangerous  predator  of  all. 

—  Bruce  Engle 

Bruce  Engle,  609  Vine  Street,  LaPorte,  Indiana,  is  now  a  full  time  college 
student  and  a  freshman  at  PNC.  An  agriculture  major,  Mr.  Engle  served 
several  years  in  the  United  States  Navy. 


Shakespeare's  Sonnet  130 

Certain  descriptions  have  been  so  commonly  used  by  poets  that  any  lover, 
when  in  doubt  about  what  simile  to  use,  will  compare  his  mistress'  eyes  to  the 
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sun,  her  lips  to  coral,  her  breasts  to  snow,  her  hair  to  gold,  her  complexion  to 
roses.  These  figures  have  become  debased,  like  over-issued  coin. 

Shakespeare  uses  a  traditional  listing  of  these  traditional  similes  in  his 
Sonnet  130.  However,  Shakespeare  achieves  a  fresh,  piquant  effect  by  the 
fact  that  he  reverses  them.  The  reader  is  used  to  everyone's  mistress  being  like 
the  sun;  Shakespeare's  is  not.  The  very  fact  that  these  comparisons  are 
hackneyed  is  the  basis  for  the  extreme  effectiveness  of  Shakespeare's 
inversions. 

The  specific  form  of  this  sonnet  is  four-four-four-two.  The  first  quatrain 
covers  quickly  four  stock  comparisons  for  eyes,  lips,  breasts,  and  hair.  The 
second  quatrain  lingers  over  two  images  for  complexion  and  breath.  A  strong 
contrast  is  set  up  here  between  the  picture  of  "roses  damasked,  red  and 
white,"  and  the  mistress  whose  breath  "reeks."  The  third  quatrain  moves 
from  a  picture  of  physical  appearance  to  a  description  of  actions.  Specifically, 
Shakespeare's  mistress  does  not  speak  more  beautifully  than  music  or  walk 
like  a  goddess.  The  couplet  contains  the  switch;  after  stating  all  these  switches 
from  accepted  descriptions,  Shakespeare  switches  back  to  indicate  that  he 
thinks  his  love  as  "rare"  (in  the  sense  of  priceless)  as  any  woman  who  does 
receive  the  comparisons  he  has  denied. 

The  couplet  gives  the  reader  several  ideas.  This  is  the  result  of  several 
specific  word  choices  throughout  the  poem.  "Dun"  in  description  of  breasts, 
"black  wires"  for  hairs,  "reeks"  describing  her  breath,  and  finally  the 
suggestion  that  she  "treads  on  the  ground"  like  any  other  mortal— all  make 
Shakespeare  seem  objective  and  realistic.  They  also  make  his  mistress  seem  a 
real  woman.  The  reader  knows  that  real  people  do  not  have  coloring  like 
snow  (unless  they  are  albino)  and  that  dun  is  a  very  accurate  description. 
Shakespeare,  in  the  couplet,  suggests  that  a  woman  who  is  given  th  hackneyed 
descriptions  of  beauty  is  "belied"  since  these  are  false  comparisons.  She  is  not 
really  that  beautiful;  furthermore,  her  lover  does  not  really  \oveher  if  he  lies 
about  her  so.  Shakespeare's  mistress,  in  reality,  is  just  as  beautiful  as  these 
other  women.  There  is  also  the  suggestion  that,  since  Shakespeare  loves  her 
for  her  real  attributes,  he  loves  her  more  than  those  who  belie  their 
mistresses.  Finally,  there  is  a  switch  in  the  objective  picture  that  has  been 
painted  by  Shakespeare.  This  is  suggested  especially  by  the  pseudo-oath,  "by 
heaven."  Other  lovers  think  their  mistresses  rare,  precious,  unique,  and  it  is 
this  value  judgment  which  leads  them  to  extravagant  descriptions  of  the 
women.  And  "by  heaven,"  Shakespeare  thinks  his  mistress  is  just  as  rare.  In 
fact,  his  value  judgment,  or  appreciation,  of  his  mistress  is  just  as  extravagant 
as  that  of  other  lovers,  even  if  his  description  is  restrained. 

The  strong  appeal  of  this  sonnet  rests  entirely  on  this  double  inversion:  the 
reversal  of  romantic  chestnuts  in  the  quatrains  with  the  effect  of  rationality 
and  the  reversal  in  the  couplet  which  recognizes  that  the  poet  is  no  more 
rational  in  valuing  his  love  than  are  other  lovers. 

—  Edith  Munro 

Edith  Munro  is  currently  working  on  fulfillment  of  teacher's  licensing 
requirements  at  PNC.  She  lives  at  R.R.  #3,  Box  76A  in  Chesterton,  Indiana. 
She  plans  to  teach  English  on  the  secondary  level. 
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Bus  Depot 


He  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  waiting  room;  his  shabby  brown  suitcase 
was  on  the  floor  to  the  right  and  slightly  behind  him.  Both  glistened  as  though 
just  freshly  painted,  yet  puddles  of  water  formed  around  each.  On  the 
decades-scarred  red  floor  the  shimmering  rings  of  water  had  the  appearance  of 
blood.  As  the  door  closed,  a  flash  of  lightning  and  peal  of  thunder 
accentuated  its  final  movement. 

Those  who  were  waiting  looked  up  to  see  why  the  storm's  sounds  had 
grown  louder.  What  they  saw  was  an  elderly  man,  with  gray  hair  showing 
beneath  a  drenched  fedora;  an  ancient  with  parchment-like  skin,  and  eyes 
that  burned  brightly  in  sunken  sockets.  His  coat,  though  threadbare  and 
patched,  had  all  of  the  buttons,  which  were  varied  in  size  and  color,  but  still 
kept  the  driving  rain  from  soaking  through  to  his  other  clothes.  His  shoes  at 
one  time  could  have  been  expensive,  but  now  had  several  tears  across  the 
uppers,  and  one  toe  was  wrapped  around  with  friction  tape  to  keep  a  loose 
sole  from  flapping. 

Looking  around,  the  man  saw  that  the  room  was  small,  and  could  smell  a 
sweet-sour  odor  not  helped  by  the  rain's  dampness.  A  few  of  the  smells  were 
unidentifiable,  but  others  definitely  had  a  name:  sweat,  liquor,  vomit,  and 
age. 

There  were  two  rows  of  pew-styled  benches,  with  four  to  each  row.  Only 
two  were  occupied.  One  was  being  used  by  a  family  of  three,  the  adults 
talking  quietly,  while  a  baby  slept  snuggled  in  its  mother's  arms.  The  other 
was  being  used  by  only  one  man,  who  was  also  sleeping.  Protruding  from  his 
coat  pocket  was  a  brown  paper  bag,  with  the  neck  of  a  pint-sized  bottle 
showing. 

In  front  of  the  benches,  taking  up  the  whole  wall,  was  a  ticket  desk  and 
baggage  counter.  Behind  this  was  a  rack  containing  rows  of  tickets,  red  and 
green  ones,  yellow  and  blue  ones,  all  ready  to  take  someone  away  to  other 
places.  On  the  wall  above  this  was  a  clock,  with  a  red  and  white  disc  spinning 
in  the  lower  half— this  in  place  of  a  second  hand— slowly  moving  the  minutes 
out  of  existence.  Between  the  two  was  a  Confederate  flag  flanked  by 
photographs  of  Jefferson  and  Wallace. 

Finishing  his  look  around,  the  old  man  took  his  hat  off  and  slapped  it 
against  his  leg  to  rid  it  of  excess  water  and  caused  little  spots  of  blood  to 
appear  on  the  red  tile  where  the  droplets  fell.  He  leaned  over  to  pick  up  his 
suitcase  and  moved  slowly  towards  the  ticket  window.  At  first  glance  he 
thought  that  perhaps  no  one  was  working,  but  as  he  drew  nearer  he  saw 
tendrils  of  smoke  wafting  up  to  the  fly-speckled  ceiling. 

Placing  his  hat  on  the  ink  and  age-stained  counter,  he  looked  down  to 
where  a  fat,  sodden  man  sat  reading  at  a  paper-cluttered  desk,  while  a  radio 
played  country  and  western  music.  The  old  man  cleared  his  throat  once,  but 
the  stodgy-looking  man  did  not  respond.  Looking  just  beyond  his  hat,  the 
man  saw  that  there  was  a  small  service  bell  on  the  counter  slightly  behind  the 
wicket,  which  he  rang. 

Looking  up  from  his  girlie  book,  the  ticket  agent  saw  he  had  a  customer, 
rose  to  his  feet,  and  approached  his  station  with  all  the  speed  of  a  slug,  his 
cigar  leaving  a  trail  of  slime  behind. 
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The  hopeful  passenger  told  the  agent  where  he  wanted  to  go,  placed  a 
small  amount  of  money  on  the  counter,  and  waited  while  his  ticket  was 
removed  from  the  rack. 

When  his  ticket  had  been  given  to  him,  along  with  his  change,  the  elderly 
man  smiled,  picked  up  his  belongings,  and  started  towards  one  of  the  empty 
benches. 

Now,  the  ticket  vendor  spoke.  "Old  man,"  he  said,  "you  coloreds  are 
supposed  to  wait  in  the  other  room." 

Stopping  for  a  moment,  the  old  man  nodded  his  head,  and  then  started  to 
shuffle  to  the  door  he  had  first  come  through.  Reaching  the  door,  he  put  his 
hat  on,  and  looked  through  the  grimy  window  at  a  billboard  across  the  street. 

Its  faded  message,  blocked  out  in  the  color  of  the  oldster's  skin,  read: 
"Love  thy  Brother." 

—  Stephen  Miller 

Stephen  Miller,  Box  570,  Beverly  Shores,  Indiana,  is  employed  by  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company.  Currently,  Mr.  Miller  is  enrolled  in  his  first  college  course, 
freshman  English.  He  plans  to  continue  his  education  as  an  English  major  on  a 
part-time  basis  at  PNC. 


The  Tragedy  of  Tess 

The  tragedy  of  Tess  is  created  from  her  relationships  with  two  men,  Alec 
and  Angel.  The  scene  in  which  Prince  is  killed  has  been  repeatedly  recognized 
and  discussed  as  the  trigger  for  her  involvement  with  Alec  d'Urberville, 
Directly  parallel  in  importance  is  the  scene  in  which  Tess  agrees  to  become 
Angel's  wife.  The  primary  importance  of  the  acceptance  scene  is  that  it  serves 
to  trigger  the  complement  to  Tess's  tragic  relationship  with  Alec.  As  Tess 
observes  when  leaving  Alec,  the  harm  was  not  so  much  that  in  a  physical 
sense  she  "married"  him  but  that  she  didn't  love  him  (p.  65).  She  also 
recognizes  that  there  is  no  harm  or  tragedy  in  loving  Angel  as  long  as  she  does 
not  marry  him.  When  she  does  consent  to  marry,  the  stage  is  set  for  her 
destruction.  The  relationship  of  the  two  scenes  is  evident  in  more  than  their 
role  in  plot  development.  The  circumstances  of  the  scenes  are  strikingly 
similar.  Both  involve  pressure  to  get  a  commodity  to  market,  resulting  in  long 
drives  at  night.  Both  include  mention  of  Tess's  d'Urberville  ancestry  and  what 
its  result  may  be  for  her.  Both  include  imagery  based  on  blighted  stars. 
Finally,  the  tragedy  in  the  death  of  Prince  arises  because  Tess  has  fallen  asleep 
and  let  Prince  wander  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  road,  while  the  acceptance 
scene  ends  with  Tess  and  Angel  "forming  one  bundle  inside  the  sail-cloth,  the 
horse  going  as  he  would  .  .  ."  (p.  160). 

Besides  working  as  a  trigger  for  the  second  half  of  Tess's  tragedy,  the 
acceptance  scene  builds  on  the  reader's  knowledge  of  earlier  parts  of  the  book 
to  evoke  Tess's  dilemma  and  suggest  some  of  the  developments  which  follow. 
The  immediate  situation  of  love  ripening  and  coming  to  its  fulfillment  in  a 
compact  to  marry  is  in  keeping  with  the  ripeness  of  nature  depicted,  in 
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which  hazelnuts  slip  from  their  shells.  Rain  is  also  a  kind  of  ripeness  of  clouds 
(often  described  as  being  pregnant  with  rain),  but  the  rain  depicted  has  an 
added  meaning.  It  is  a  depressing,  dull  rain  which  soaks  Tess's  hair  so  that  it 
“was  made  clammy  by  moisture,  till  it  hardly  was  better  than  seaweed"  (p. 
156).  The  resultant  picture  is  that  of  a  drowned  or  drowning  person.  The 
ripeness  of  nature  is  also  a  device  for  recalling  Alec;  Angel  snatches  down 
blackberries  with  his  whip  to  feed  Tess,  and  action  which  sharply  reminds  the 
reader  of  Alec  feeding  her  strawberries.  Alec  is  specifically  recalled,  too,  by 
Angel's  mention  of  the  coincidence  of  the  d'Urberville  name.  This  is  an 
offshoot  of  Tess's  revelation  that  she  is  a  d'Urberville,  In  this  revelation  both 
Tess's  dilemma  and  some  development  of  Angel's  obtuseness  as  a  character 
trait  are  present.  Tess  attempts  to  tell  her  past  to  Angel,  which,  if  successful, 
would  defuse  the  whole  situation.  At  first,  Angel  hardly  permits  her  to  talk; 
he  treats  her  as  a  prosecutor  would  a  hostile  witness.  When  she  finally  gets 
him  to  let  her  tell  her  past,  he  treats  it  with  such  determined  facetiousness 
that  she  loses  her  nerve  and  fails  to  tell  him  the  crucial  facts.  But  to  the 
reader,  who  knows  her  past,  she  does  tell  the  crucial  facts.  Angel  asks  her, 
"A  d'Urberville  —  Indeed!  And  is  that  all  the  trouble,  dear  Tess?"  (p.  159). 
Her  answer  of  "yes)  he  takes  on  the  most  superficial  level,  refuses  to  even 
treat  seriously,  while  the  reader  knows  that  in  a  nutshell  that  is  the  tragedy. 
Angel's  character  is  further  developed  in  his  monologue  explaining  his 
opinions  on  old  families.  His  inverse  social  snobbery  is  evident  in  his 
comment  that  "I  should  have  been  glad  to  know  you  to  be  descended 
exclusively  from  the  long-suffering,  dumb,  unrecorded  rank  and  file  of  the 
English  nation,"  which,  following  his  statement  that  "the  only  pedigrees  we 
ought  to  respect  are  those  spiritual  ones  of  the  wise  and  virtuous,  without 
regard  to  corporeal  paternity,"  is  also  hypocritical  (p.  159).  He  displaces  his 
own  faults  onto  society,  which  he  describes  as  hopelessly  snobbish,  and  ends 
by  demanding  that  Tess  spell  her  name  correctly. 

Finally,  the  acceptance  scene  very  gently  foreshadows  Tess's  final  doom. 
Tess,  throughout  the  book,  is  a  very  natural  person,  in  tune  with  nature  and 
unsophisticated.  Alec  and  Angel,  who  work  her  destruction,  are  both  modern 
and  sophisticated.  Tess's  seduction  is  no  tragedy  within  the  terms  of  the 
unsophisticated  country,  but  becomes  a  fatal  flaw  only  in  the  eyes  of  modern 
sophisticated  society.  In  the  acceptance  scene,  the  train  is  established  as  the 
one  modern  contact  with  the  secluded  world  which  is  natural  to  Tess.  It 
"touched  the  native  existences,  and  quick  withdrew  its  feeler  again,  as  if  what 
it  touched  had  been  uncongenial"  (p.  157).  The  two  cultures  are,  in  fact, 
uncongenial,  as  are  the  natures  of  Tess  and  Angel  and  Alec.  The  train  is  used 
to  suggest  the  outcome  of  these  uncongenial  contacts. 

The  light  of  the  engine  flashed  for  a  second  upon  Tess 
Durbeyfield's  figure,  motionless  under  the  great  holly  tree.  No 
object  could  have  looked  more  foreign  to  the  gleaming  cranks  and 
wheels  than  this  unsophisticated  girl,  with  the  round  bare  arms, 
the  rainy  face  and  hair,  the  suspended  attitude  of  a  friendly 
leopard  at  pause,  the  print  gown  of  no  date  or  fashion,  and  the 
cotton  bonnet  drooping  on  her  brow.  (p.  157) 
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In  this  passage  the  foreignness  of  the  modern  to  Tess  is  tated.  The  comparison 
to  the  leopard  and  mention  of  "round  bare  arms"  emphasize  the  naturalness 
of  Tess  and  of  the  actions  and  emotions  which  are  natural  to  her. 

Not  only  are  Tess  and  her  culture  natural,  they  are  in  a  sense  primitive  and 
timeless.  This  suggested  by  the  description  of  the  gown  as  being  "of  no  date 
or  fashion,"  and  by  the  use  of  the  holly  tree,  associated  with  the  primitive 
tribes  of  the  British  Isles.  Angel's  later  comments  on  the  "dumb,  rank  and  file 
of  the  English  nation"  also  evoke  a  past  which  is  timeless  because  it  is 
unrecorded.  While  in  actual  ancestry  Tess  is  "recorded,"  by  culture  she  is  not. 
By  culture  she  belongs  in  the  line  of  primitive  tribesmen.  In  this  context  the 
holly  gains  added  significance,  since  it  is  associated  with  religious  rites  of  the 
Druids,  and  specifically  with  sacrifices.  Tess  is  a  sacrifice  of  the  primitive 
culture  to  the  modern  touch  which,  like  the  engine's  light,  flashes  on  her  for  a 
moment  and  destroys  her.  The  use  of  holly  in  this  scene  with  the  train  is 
clearly  related  to  Tess's  final  capture  at  the  ancient  British  temple, 
Stonehenge,  which  was  also  associated  with  Druidical  rites.  In  that  scene  the 
connection  is  made  specific;  Tess  sleeps  on  the  altar.  She  also  asks  Angel 
about  sacrifices,  "Did  they  sacrifice  to  God  here?"  (p.  326).  Angel  answers, 
"No  ...  I  believe  to  the  sun"  (p.  327).  When  Tess'  captors  find  her,  it  is  at 
sunrise;  and  they  wait  about  her,  in  religious  silence,  until  the  sun  awakes  her 
to  her  doom.  She  is  a  pagan  sacrifice  to  the  standards  of  modern, 
sophisticated  morality.  The  holly  and  the  flesh  of  the  train-light  foreshadow 
this  end  subtly,  while  the  last  sentences  of  the  acceptance  scene  for 
foreshadow  Tess's  tragedy  specifically: 

"Ah,  then  I  have  seen  you  before  this  summer—" 

"Yes;  at  that  dance  on  the  green;  but  you  would  not  dance  with  me. 

0,  I  hope  that  is  of  no  ill-omen  for  us  now!" 

As  the  reader  will  find,  it  is  an  ill-omen,  paralleling  Angel's  rejection  of  Tess 
and  refusal  to  consummate  their  marriage.  The  use  of  dancing  is  doubly 
effective  since  dance  is  often  considered  a  metaphor  for  sex.  Not  only  is 
Tess's  final  doom  present  in  this  scene,  then,  but  also  some  of  the  specific 
plot  developments  that  lead  to  it. 

-Edith  Munro 


A  Flock  of  Ducks 

The  wind  blew  cold  as  I  walked  down  a  winding  path  that  led  to  a  small 
pond.  I  pulled  up  the  collar  on  my  jacket  and  stuffed  my  cold  hands  into  my 
pockets. 

As  I  walked,  I  thought  about  his  year  being  my  last  in  high  school  and 
wondered  about  where  my  classmates  would  go  after  graduating.  I  was  unable 
to  visualize  my  companions  ever  really  out  on  their  own. 

Soon  I  reached  the  pond.  I  sat  down  o  see  if  any  ducks  would  come  to 
feed.  A  few  minutes  passed,  but  not  one  duck  had  put  in  an  appearance. 
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Shivering,  I  started  to  rise  when  suddenly  I  saw  numerous  black  dots  moving 
in  a  circle  high  above  the  pond.  Quickly,  I  hid  behind  a  shrub  to  see  if  the 
flock  would  come  any  nearer.  I  saw  the  ducks  descend  closer  and  closer  to 
the  pond,  I  noticed  that  all  the  while  they  were  in  flight  they  flew  in  a  very 
distinct  "V"  formation.  Each  turn  they  executed  made  me  wonder  why  one 
of  the  ducks  didn't  break  file  and  alight  on  the  pond.  I  found  myself  drawing  an 
analogy  between  the  ducks  and  my  high  school  class.  Practically  everyone 
does  the  same  assignments,  enjoys  the  same  things,  and  complains  about  the 
same  rules.  None  of  my  classmates  had  every  really  broker  file. 

Suddenly,  the  lead  duck  hit  the  water.  Within  seconds,  the  entire  flock  had 
lit  upon  the  water  and  begun  to  feed.  I  saw  the  “V”  formation  disintegrate 
before  my  eyes.  Each  duck  began  swimming  in  the  direction  he  thought 
would  offer  him  some  food.  The  ducks  seemed  to  be  totally  unaware  of  each 
other.  They  were  unconcerned  about  their  comrades.  This  sight  made  me  sad. 
For  the  first  time  I  saw  myself  and  my  friends  in  the  world  going  about  trying 
to  make  our  own  way  in  life,  oblivious  to  each  other.  I  stepped  from  behind 
the  bush  and  waved  my  hand.  The  ducks  immediately  flew  from  the  pond 
and  were  soon  out  of  sight. 

I  was  glad  to  had  come  to  the  pond  that  day,  for  the  ducks  had 
unintentionally  shown  me  a  small  bit  of  reality.  Walking  slowly  up  the 
winding  path,  I  felt  lonelier  than  when  I  had  come,  but  also  a  little  bit  wiser. 

—  David  Miller 

David  Miller's  entry  was  written  the  last  semester  of  his  freshman  year. 
Currently,  he  is  a  sophomore.  He  lives  at  R.R.  #1,  Box  664,  LaPorte,  Indiana, 
and  is  an  English  major. 


Back  Yard  Soldier 

“Hey  Scott!  Go  up  around  that  hill  and  cover  me.  I'm  going  through  those 
bushes  and  getting  behind  the  garbage  cans.  When  Rich  and  Frank  come 
through  lookin'  for  us,  we'll  pin  'em  in  the  open  space  in  the  front  yard. 
OK?" 

“You  in  place  yet?” 

“No!” 

“Well,  hurry  up  or  you'll  get  us  both  killed!” 

"Bam,  bam.” 

"Arrgh.” 

“Bam,  bam  bam . bam!” 

"Hey,  Steve!  They  got  me!  They're  over....” 

"Hey,  no  fair  tellin'.  You're  dead!” 

"OK,  I  give  up.  I  got  to  go  home  and  eat.  We'll  see  you  guys  tomorrow.” 
“Awww  right,  line  up  you  stupid  clowns!  Godammit!  Ya  look  like  a  bunch 
of  fairies.  Ahm  yer  new  mutha,  and  you  gonna  do  jest  wha'  ah  say. ..hear!?! 
You  'dress  me  drill  sergeant,  an'  nuthin  else.  Not  sir,  not  sarge,  but  deeril 
saageant!” 
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"Man!  What  /  doin  here?!! 

"What  you  say,  Troop?" 

"Nothing,  Drill  Sergeant." 

"You  git  raht  up  here  an'  tawk  to  all  these  clowns." 

"YYYes  Sir." 

"Whaaat  yooo  say?  DROP!  Trainee,  thas  raht,  on  the  ground.  Now  stay 
der." 

"You  see  dis  clown?  You  gonna  be  jes  lak  that  too,  hear!  Now  pick  up 
them  bags  an  moove!" 

Kaabam! 

"Rockets!" 

My  heart  drops  into  my  feet,  my  tongue  swells.  It  feels  like  a  dried-up  old 
tennis  ball.  There  is  no  light,  but  sight  comes  in  strobe-like  bolts  of  lightning. 
Rockets  keep  hitting;  sounds  follow  in  echoes.  Slurring  hysteria  fades  into 
dissonant  screams  from  beaten  and  tortured  humans.  A  pulse  beats  like  a 
waterfall  slowly,  slowly  running  out  of  water.  A  glass-like  pool  is  left  waiting 
to  be  stirred  into  ripples  of  memories  by  a  violently  thrown  rock  of  bad 
dreams. 

—  Steve  Sweney 

Stephen  Sweney,  2919  Lothair  Way,  Michigan  City,  Indiana,  is  a  part-time 
student  at  PNC,  and  he  works  a  full  schedule  in  a  local  industry.  A  Vietnam 
veteran,  Mr.  Sweney  plans  to  major  in  psychology. 


Open  Contest: 

First  Prize  Winner 
#36429 

"Two  cheeseburgers  and  one  fry,"  the  waitress  yelled  at  the  kitchen.  It 
was  a  crowded  roadside  diner  at  noonday.  Inside,  the  diner  was  filled  with  the 
aroma  of  hamburgers,  French  fries,  onion  rings,  and  rich  black  coffee.  At  the 
counter  truckers,  salesmen,  and  a  few  tourists  sat  elbow  to  elbow.  The  general 
run  of  conversation  seemed  centered  on  trucks,  women,  and  politics;  in  the 
corner  a  juke  box,  competing  with  the  rattle  of  a  pinball  machine,  blared 
some  obnoxious  song. 

At  the  end  of  the  counter  a  short,  fat,  cigar-chewing  trucker,  with  a  day's 
growth  of  beard  and  worn  baseball  cap  on  his  head,  studies  a  ketchup  bottle. 
After  a  few  sharp  slaps  on  the  bottle,  the  trucker's  hamburger  was  covered 
with  ketchup.  This  of  course  brought  gales  of  laughter  from  the  other 
truckers,  but,  after  a  few  seconds,  the  noise  in  the  diner  settled  back  to  its 
normal  level. 

Presently  the  waitress  left  the  counter  for  a  few  seconds  and  then 
returned.  "Telephone  for  Stan,"  she  yelled  above  the  noise. 

Stan  Morrison  swung  around  on  his  stool  and  stood  up.  He  was  a  tall, 
medium-built  young  man  with  blond  hair.  From  the  Silver  "ISP"  on  his  blue 
collar  to  the  razor-sharp  crease  in  his  trousers  and  the  Marine  Corps  shine  on 
his  shoes,  he  seemed  almost  too  young  to  be  a  state  trooper.  After  threading 
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his  way  through  the  boisterous  clientele  of  the  diner,  he  picked  up  the 
telephone  and  strained  to  hear  the  conversation.  In  a  few  minutes  he  returned 
to  the  counter  and  told  the  waitress  that  someone  else  could  have  his 
cheeseburger  and  fries.  "That's  the  end  of  dinner  for  a  while,"  he  added  as  he 
stepped  into  the  noonday  sun. 

Like  a  large  white  cat,  the  police  cruiser  crept  among  the  giant 
tractor-trailer  rigs  and  leaped  onto  the  highway.  Soon  the  dotted  line  on  the 
pavement  became  a  white  monotonous  flicker,  as  the  speedometer  needle 
drifted  between  70  and  75.  Trooper  Morrison  picked  up  the  mike, 
"One-seventy,"  he  began. 

"Go  ahead  one-seventy." 

"Traveling  South  on  U.S.  31  to  accident  at  Glantz  farm  on  U.S.  6." 

"We  have  four  other  cars  and  an  ambulance  coming.  Code  ten." 

"Code  ten.  One-seventy,  clear." 

The  "Code  10"  told  Morrison  that  this  was  a  bad  auto  accident  —  the  third 
one  in  a  week.  Three  miles  West  of  U.S.  31  on  U.S.  6  Morrison  pulled  into  the 
driveway  of  the  Glantz  farm. 

"Accident's  down  the  road  a  bit,"  yelled  a  large  dowdy-looking  farmer's 
wife  who  stood  in  the  front  yard  wiping  her  hands  with  a  dish  towel.  "Clem, 
my  husband,  is  down  there  now/'  she  added. 

The  accident  site  was  on  a  curve  on  U.S.  6.  The  site  itself  was  marked  by 
skid  marks,  a  few  missing  guard  posts,  several  parked  cars,  and  a  farm  tractor. 
Morrison  parked  the  police  car  behind  the  tractor.  Apparently  the  driver  had 
missed  the  curve,  gone  off  the  road  and  down  into  a  small  wooded  ravine.  A 
metallic  blue  1967  Pontiac  G.T.O.  with  "mags,"  "slicks,"  and  a  racing  stripe 
stood  firmly  implated  in  a  large  oak  tree,  half-way  down  the  ravine.  The  car 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  stood  on  end  and  then  crushed  in  a  giant  press.  It  had 
hit  the  tree  directly  in  front  of  the  steering  wheel.  The  motor  had  been 
shoved  up  and  back  into  the  passenger  compartment,  and  the  hood  was 
doubled  back  over  the  driver's  side  of  the  car.  The  right-hand  door  was  open. 

As  Morrison  started  down  the  grassy  slope,  he  was  hit  with  the  pungent 
odor  of  hot  oil,  anti-freeze  sizzling  on  a  hot  engine  block,  and  the 
unmistakable  odor  of  gasoline.  Smoke  poured  from  the  front  end  of  the  car. 
Morrison  tried  to  open  the  left  hand  door,  but  it  was  jammed.  At  that 
moment  a  passer-by  arrived  with  a  tire  iron.  Morrison  and  the  stranger 
struggled  to  get  the  door  open,  but  it  was  hopelessly  jammed.  Crawling  in 
from  the  right-hand  side,  Stan  examined  the  driver. 

During  the  crash,  the  steering  column  was  driven  back,  and  the  driver  went 
forward.  The  result  was  sickening.  The  front  seat  was  bent  back  at  a  45 
degree  angle.  The  steering  column  held  the  driver,  a  kid,  pinned  against  the 
seat.  The  jagged  broken  spokes  of  the  steering  wheel  had  ripped  a  large  gash 
in  the  driver's  lower  chest.  The  front  seat  around  the  driver  was  a  red  pool. 
The  only  sound  the  kid  made  was  that  of  labored  breathing.  Quickly, 
Morrison  inserted  his  fingers  in  the  boy's  mouth  and  scooped  out  broken 
teeth,  particles  of  bone,  blood,  and  other  organic  matter.  Perhaps  this 
procedure  would  help  keep  him  from  choking.  His  pulse  was  weak  and 
somewhat  erratic.  Morrison  turned  off  the  ignition  and  noticed  that  both  seat 
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belts  lay  unbuckled  on  the  seat. 

A  large  hole  in  the  center  of  the  shattered  windshield  caught  Morrison's 
eye.  The  Jagged  edges  of  the  windshield  held  some  blonde  hairs  and  scraps  of 
clothing.  At  the  same  instant,  a  spectator  ran  up  to  the  car  and  yelled, 
"There's  a  girl  down  there."  Morrison  backed  out  of  the  front  seat  of  the  car, 
knocking  a  white  stuffed  dog  to  the  ground  in  the  process.  He  ran  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  while  the  spectators  stayed  up  by  the  car.  From  behind, 
the  girl  looked  like  any  other  attractive  young  woman.  She  lay  face  down  in  a 
pool  of  blood  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine.  If  indeed  the  girl  had  been 
beautiful,  the  few  milliseconds  of  impact  of  the  one-eighth-inch-thick 
tempered  glass  windshield  had  changed  that.  As  Morrison  gently  held  one 
shoulder  and  rolled  the  girl  over,  her  head  moved  to  one  side.  She  had  almost 
been  decapitated.  Her  face  was  indistinguishable.  Metal  and  glass  particles 
from  the  windshield  and  rear  view  mirror  were  imbedded  in  her  forehead. 
Blood  flowed  from  the  ragged  remains  of  her  neck.  The  impact  had  thrown 
the  girl  through  the  windshield,  bounced  her  off  the  side  of  the  tree,  and 
carried  her  perhaps  an  additional  thirty  feet  to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine. 

Morrison's  sergeant,  Tim  McNamara,  came  walking  down  the  hill.  "Is 
she...?" 

"She's  dead,"  Morrison  added  quickly. 

Back  at  the  car,  the  two  troopers  worked  desperately  to  get  the  left-hand 
door  open;  two  spectators  joined  them.  After  a  while  the  four  men  were  able 
to  pry  the  door  open.  The  kid  lay  silently  on  the  front  seat.  The  speedometer 
needle  stood  pointing  at  70. 

"Better  go  call  the  coroner,  Stan,"  McNamara  told  Morrison. 

As  Morrison  finished  making  the  call,  the  ambulance  and  another  trooper 
arrived.  By  now,  there  were  about  two  dozen  cars  parked  along  the  highway. 
The  new  trooper  started  directing  traffic.  Morrison  found  his  way  back 
through  the  spectators  and  started  down  the  hill. 

The  roadside  was  lined  with  people  who  reminded  Stan  of  vultures  circling 
in  the  sky  above  a  lost  calf.  As  he  walked  down  the  hill,  Morrison  almost 
wondered  if  the  spectators  would  applaud  when  the  "show"  was  over. 

The  hard  part  was  just  beginning.  Morrison,  McNamara  and  the  two 
ambulance  attendants  began  to  work  the  boy  out  of  the  car.  Newly  arrived 
troopers  kept  the  crowd  back.  It  was  difficult  work,  and  the  kid  had  to  be 
put  on  the  stretcher  without  suffering  further  injuries.  Morrison,  who  was 
inside  the  car,  held  the  boy's  stomach  and  at  the  same  time  tried  to  keep  the 
victim's  back  straight.  Gently  the  three  men  lifted  the  boy  onto  the  stretcher. 
Sometime  during  his  movement,  the  kid  regained  consciousness.  The 
spectators  leaned  forward  as  the  boy  emitted  a  weak  continuous  scream. 
Police  brutality,  Morrison  thought  as  he  lay  the  boy  on  the  stretcher.  The 
screaming  stopped.  He  had  slipped  into  merciful  unconsciousness.  An 
ambulance  attendant  opened  the  boy's  shirt.  His  chest  had  been  caved  in  by 
the  steering  wheel.  Several  broken  ribs  protruded  through  the  skin;  the 
membrane  that  covers  the  stomach  and  lower  digestive  organs  lay  glistening 
and  pulsating  at  the  bottom  of  a  blood-filled  gash.  Already  the  pale  color  of 
death  was  evident  on  the  kid's  feet  and  finger  tips.  The  door  slammed  behind 
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the  stretcher,  and  the  ambulance  started  for  town. 

Morrison  pulled  out  his  report  pad.  As  far  as  the  state  was  concerned,  this 
would  be  accident  #36429.  It  would  be  perhaps  another  half-hour  before  the 
coroner  arrived  and  an  additional  half-hour  before  Morrison  could  leave. 
Lunch  would  surely  be  late  today.  When  he  glanced  at  his  uniform  he  noticed 
that  his  shirt  and  trousers  were  splattered  with  blood.  The  Marine  Corps  shine 
on  his  shoes  was  covered  with  a  mixture  of  blood,  anti-freeze  and  mud. 
Suddenly  he  was  not  hungry. 

—Dennis  Whittaker 

Dennis  Whittaker  lives  at  1012  South  30th  Street  in  South  Bend,  Indiana,  and 
is  an  Electrical  Engineering  Technology  major.  He  will  complete  that  program 
this  year. 


Second  Prize  Winner: 


Treachery! 

The  analysis  of  treachery  in  Beowulf,  the  Kalevala,  and  the  Mabinogion 
must  begin  with  the  distinction  in  these  works  between  treachery  and  mere 
evil-doing.  To  be  treacherous,  one  must  be  more  than  a  giant  or  dragon.  One 
must  be  in  a  position  to  betray  trust.  Treachery  occurs,  then,  between  friends 
or  relatives,  between  people  who  expect  loyalty.  There  is  an  element  of 
surprise  in  treachery,  a  suggestion  of  the  foul  blow.  The  tricks  of  Pohjola's 
Master,  for  example,  are  not  treacherous  because  he  is  a  recognized  enemy 
and  Lemminkainen  expects  danger  from  him.  Treachery  lies  in  the  betrayal  of 
a  Brutus,  an  lago,  or  a  Judas  Iscariot. 

Based  on  this  definition,  how  much  treachery  is  there  in  the  three  works 
considered?  Some  startling  differences  are  apparent.  In  the  Kalevala  there  is 
almost  nothing  that  can  be  called  treachery.  There  is  trickery;  the  heroes  are 
as  guilty  of  this  as  the  villians.  There  are  subtle  attacks,  as  when  the  Pohjolans 
serve  Lemminkainen  a  cup  of  mead  in  which  there  are  poisonous  serpents  (p. 
24).  There  are  surprise  attacks,  such  as  that  of  Untamo  on  his  brother's 
household  (p.  70).  But  these  attempts  are  never  between  friends;  Lemmin¬ 
kainen,  for  example,  knows  he  is  among  enemies  who  will  try  to  kill  him. 
Furthermore,  he  has  been  warned  of  the  specific  dangers.  In  the  strife 
between  Untamo  and  Kalervo,  the  attack  is  a  surprise,  but  it  has  been 
preceded  by  enmity.  It  can't  be  labeled  treachery  any  more  than  Germany's 
attack  on  France  in  1940. 

The  Mabinogion  displays  more  treachery.  There  is  recognition  of  the 
possibility  of  treachery  in  the  giving  of  hostages  for  conduct  (p.  16).  The 
conflict  between  Pwyll  and  Gwawl  has  been  "called  quits"  (though  there  still 
is  not  trust),  and  to  ensure  the  keeping  of  the  peace,  Gwawl  gives  up  hostages. 
In  "Culhwch  and  Olwen,"  Olwen  commits  what  might  be  considered 
treachery  when  she  gives  Culhwch  advice  on  how  to  approach  her  father.  This 
is  not  regarded  as  treachery  by  those  in  the  story,  though  (p.  111).  There  is 
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the  mention  of  treachery  as  a  dishonorable  act:  "God  knows  I  will  not  slay 
my  soul.  I  will  not  betray  the  one  who  trusts  in  me"  (p.  110).  There  is  also  in 
the  Mabinogion  a  greater  emphasis  of  treachery's  opposite,  loyalty.  The 
loyalty  of  Arthur  to  his  blood  relation  Culhwch,  the  loyalty  of  Teyrnon 
Twryf  Liant  in  restoring  Pwyll's  son  and  taking  no  reward,  the  loyalty  of 
Pwyll  in  respecting  Arawn's  wife  are  all  of  importance.  Finally,  in  the 
Mabinogion,  there  is  a  specific,  important  case  of  full-fledged  treachery. 
Rhiannon's  six  ladies-in-waiting,  whom  she  should  be  able  to  trust  to  care  for 
her  son,  not  only  fail  in  their  trust,  but  plot  to  thrust  the  blame  onto 
Rhiannon.  They  have  a  reason  for  this  in  their  fear  of  punishment,  but  even 
when  Rhiannon  promises  to  protect  them  they  persist  in  their  betrayal  (pp. 
18-19).  It  is  interesting  that,  when  the  situation  is  finally  corrected  and 
Rhiannon  exonerated,  there  is  no  mention  of  punishment  being  dealt  them. 

Beowulf  displays  not  only  more  cases  of  treachery,  but  treachery  as  a 
repeated  theme  in  various  forms.  At  the  same  time,  Beowulf  places  a  heavy 
emphasis  on  the  value  of  loyalty  as  the  basis  for  human  relations.  The  stories 
told  within  the  body  of  the  Beowulf  epic  deal  frequently  with  treachery. 
Heremod  was  betrayed  and  killed  (p.  16),  Hnaef  died  in  battle  as  a  result  of 
the  Jutes'  bad  faith  (p.  19),  Hrethel's  second  son  murdered  his  brother 
wrongfully  (p.  43).  There  are  two  foreshadowings  of  the  treachery  which 
occurred  between  Hrothgar's  nephew,  Hrothwulf,  and  his  son,  Hrethric  (pp. 
18,  21).  Beowulf  also  predicts  that  treachery  will  take  place  against  the  peace 
created  by  the  marriage  of  f^reawaru  and  Ingled  (p.  36).  Finally  there  is  the 
great,  crucial  treachery  in  the  desertion  of  Beowulf  by  his  companions  during 
the  fight  with  the  dragon.  As  in  the  case  of  Rhiannon,  this  betrayal  springs 
from  fear  and  does  not  yield  to  encouraging  exortations  (pp.  45-46). 

Beneath  all  these  treacherous  events,  there  are  some  treacherous  themes. 
The  fact  that  weapons  repeatedly  fail  Beowulf  when  he  needs  them  is 
treacherous.  It  is  stressed  repeatedly  that  the  swords  are  old  and  tried  in 
battle,  and  Beowulf  has  every  reason  to  trust  them.  Yet  they  fail  him  (pp.  27, 
45,  47).  For  the  battle  with  the  dragon  Beowulf  commands  that  "a  wonderful 
battleshield  be  made  of  iron.  Well  he  knew  that  the  wood  of  the  forest  might 
not  help  him  —  linden  against  flame"  (p.  45).  Hrothgar  warns  Beowulf  against 
the  danger  of  pride  and  greed  betraying  a  hero  (p.  31),  and  it  may  be  claimed 
that  Beowulf  in  the  end  is  betrayed  to  his  death  by  his  pride  as  a  hero.  The 
ancestry  of  Grendel  is  attributed  to  an  act  of  treachery  too  —  the  murder  of 
Abel  by  his  brother  Cain  (p.  23).  This  partly  parallels  the  specific  murder  in 
the  story  of  Hrethel's  son  by  his  brother.  The  treachery  of  time  stealing  a 
hero's  strength  is  a  theme  basic  to  the  whole  story.  It  is  emphasized  in 
relation  to  Hrothgar:  ".  .  .  that  was  a  king  blameless  in  all  things  until  age 
took  from  him  the  joys  of  his  strength  —  old  age  that  has  often  harmed 
many"  (p.  33).  Beowulf  is  warned  of  the  same  fate  (p.  31),  and,  while 
Beowulf  grows  in  worldly  power  in  time,  time  and  age  do  ultimately  betray 
him  in  death. 

Having  established  that  there  is  a  striking  difference  in  the  amount  and 
nature  of  treachery  in  Beowulf,  the  Mabinogion ,  and  the  Kalevala,  one  must 
consider  why  there  is  a  difference  and  what  the  difference  does.  The  answer 
seems  to  lie  in  the  related  importance  of  loyalty  as  a  theme.  Loyalty  is  given 
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heavy  emphasis  only  in  Beowulf.  The  story  opens  with  an  explanation  of  how 
a  young  man  should  build  loyalty:  “In  this  way  a  young  man  ought  by  his 
good  deeds,  by  giving  splendid  gifts  while  still  in  his  father's  house,  to  make 
sure  that  later  in  life  beloved  companions  will  stand  by  him,  that  people  will 
serve  him  when  war  comes."  (p.  1 ),  Hrothgar's  grief  over  Grendel's  maraudings 
deals  most  importantly  with  Hrothgar's  loss  of  faithful  men  (p.  9).  The  great 
hero  Beowulf,  when  he  has  returned  from  slaying  Grendel  and  Grendel's 
mother,  is  still  dependent  on  Hygelac  because  he  has  few  kinsmen  (p.  37). 
The  importance  of  relations  is  emphasized  further  when  the  first  reward 
Hrothgar  offers  Beowulf  for  killing  Grendel  is  that  he  will  love  Beowulf  like  a 
son  —  all  other  rewards  of  riches  follow  upon  this  relationship  (p.  17). 

All  of  this  emphasis  on  loyalty  is  a  part  of  the  theme  of  the  comitatus,  the 
security  based  upon  the  group.  As  suggested  in  class  discussion,  Beowulf's 
killing  of  Grendel's  mother  is  a  more  impressive  feat  because  Beowulf 
descends  into  the  dark  water  alone  to  do  battle.  Society  is  the  defense  against 
the  horrors  in  Beowulf.  One  of  the  most  serious  sins,  then,  is  the  treachery 
which  makes  society  weaker;  in  fact,  it  is  treachery  in  its  various  forms  which 
account  for  most  of  the  conflict  and  danger  in  Beowulf.  As  his  own  eulogy, 
Beowulf  says,  “I  led  this  people  fifty  winters.  There  was  no  folk-king  of  those 
dwelling  about  who  dared  approach  me  with  swords,  threaten  me  with  fears. 
In  my  land  I  awaited  what  fate  brought  me,  held  my  own  well,  sought  no 
treacherous  quarrels,  nor  did  I  swear  many  oaths  unrightfully"  (  p.  48). 

It  is  Beowulf's  concern  with  the  totality  of  human  society  that  sets  it  apart 
from  the  Mabinogion  and  the  Kalevala.  In  Beowulf  the  hero  is  only  one  in  a 
society  of  the  many  people  of  all  degrees,  a  society  which  has  an  organic 
existence.  As  a  result,  Beowulf  and  his  story  are  concerned  immediately  with 
the  needs  and  fears  of  society,  particularly  the  need  of  security  through 
loyalty  and  the  fear  of  isolation  and  danger  through  treachery.  An  example  of 
the  importance  of  the  whole  society  is  the  picture  of  the  slave  who  steals  the 
dragon's  cup;  Beowulf  provides  a  very  clear  insight  into  both  his  part  in  the 
story  and  how  he  feels  about  it.  The  Mabinogion  is  far  less  organic  a  society; 
its  dangers  concern  Culwch's  or  Pwyll's  desire  for  a  wife,  but  not  the  needs  of 
Culhwch's  whole  society.  It  seems  the  tales  of  the  nobility  only.  The  Kalevala 
presents  an  extreme  example  of  the  divorce  of  the  heroes  from  society.  While 
the  heroes  of  the  Kalevala  attempt  to  get  the  Sampo  to  create  prosperity, 
there  is  a  sense  that  they  are  isolated  from  society.  Lemminkainen  raises  his 
own  food  and  seems  wealthy;  he  does  not  even  seem  to  have  servants  to  wait 
on  him  at  table,  as  the  heroes  of  the  Mabinogion  do.  All  the  characters  in  the 
Kalevala  seem  to  have  magic  powers;  all  seem  relatively  self-suffcient.  The 
greatest  not  taken  of  a  servant  is  to  comment  that  Lemminkainen's  servant 
harnesses  the  horse  to  take  Lemminkainen  to  Pohjola  (p.  10).  While  the 
heroes  of  the  Kalevala  have  many  human  attributes,  they  do  not  have  the 
vulnerability  that  makes  loyalty  necessary  to  Beowulf's  society. 

—  Edith  Munro 
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Piety  Hill 


Up  the  hill,  Piety  Hill,  the  road  winds 
and  climbs  like  an  aching  old  woman. 

Covered  with  snow,  she  beckons 
the  red  sled  and  the  cardboard  box. 
Bold  youth  at  breakneck  speed, 

Down  hill  dash.  All  gone  now. 

Up  Piety  Hill,  past  aunts  and  cousins. 
There's  Min  and  Hannah  and  Bill 
(All  gone  now.) 

To  the  deep  whispering  dell. 

Two  flame-topped  lookalikes  and 
a  not  much  bigger  someone 
Walk  lightly,  speak  softly. 

There's  a  doe  and  her  faun 
at  the  fresh,  clear  pond. 

Doe,  faun,  pond— all  gone  now. 

Up  Piety  Hill,  there's  a  fish  pond. 
Colored  stones  and  flashing  gold, 

One  lonely  black  outcast,  different. 

We  stand,  hands  clasped  close. 
Wind-ruffled  hair,  two  flashing  gold  and  I. 

Pale  bare  feet  tempting  fish  to  bite. 
Then  run,  run  to  catch  the  bright  butterfly. 
Together  always,  these  two  and  I. 

All  gone  now. 


Close  the  album,  lock  it  away 
All  black  and  white  and  mute,  yet 
Filled  with  color  and  life  (all  gone  now), 

All  that  once  was  little  girl  and  little  boys 
still  plays  and  looks  for  meadowlarks 
Up  Piety  Hill. 

—  Marilyn  Riggle 


Marilyn  Riggle  is  a  housewife  and  mother  of  six  children  who  lives  at  1005 
Beachwood,  DeMotte,  Indiana.  An  English  major,  Mrs.  Riggle  started  college 
at  PNC  on  a  part-time  basis  in  the  summer  of  1970.  She  is  currently  a  second 
semester  sophomore  and  is  looking  forward  to  the  completion  of  her  degree 
and  teaching  on  the  secondary  level. 
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Pros  and  Cons  of  Amnesty 


Now  that  the  Vietnam  war  is  tapering  off,  another  highly  emotional  side 
effect  of  this  unpopular  war  is  coming  to  the  national  forefront.  Loaded  with 
controversy,  it  is  the  question  of  amnesty  for  the  military  resister  and 
deserter.  Never  before  has  this  country  faced  such  mass  resistance  of  its 
eligible  youth  toward  military  service.1  Statistics  show  there  are  some  70,000 
to  100,000  American  draft  dodgers  and  deserters,  most  of  whom  are  exiled  in 
Canada.2  These  resisters  strongly  feel  that  refusing  to  fight  in  a  war  they 
believe  to  be  immoral  and  illegal  does  not  constitute  a  crime!3  Thus, 
Americans  must  now  decide— should  these  resisters  be  granted  amnesty,  or 
should  they  continue  to  be  prosecuted  and  possibly  forced  to  remain  in  exile? 

"Amnesty"  is  derived  from  a  Greek  term  meaning  "not  to  remember."  In 
the  United  States,  it  has  taken  on  the  concept  of  a  general  pardon  granted  by 
the  government  to  political  offenders.  American  courts  have  held  that 
amnesty  may  be  granted  by  an  executive  proclamation  or  determined  by  an 
act  of  Congress.  Amnesty  may  be  general— covering  all  classes  of  political 
offenders,  or  particular— limited  to  special  groups.  These  two  types  can  then 
be  conditional— demanding  specific  conditions  before  it,  or  unconditional- 
imposing  no  conditions.  Customarily,  general  amnesty  has  been  a  governmental 
act  used  to  smooth  over  the  feelings  of  hatred  or  resentment  of  its  people 
toward  it  and/or  each  other.4 

Currently,  two  amnesty  bills  and  one  resolution  are  on  the  Washington 
scene  and  many  leading  political  figures  are  expressing  their  positions  on  the 
subject.5  The  first  bill,  'The  Amnesty  Act  of  1972,"  has  been  introduced  by 
Republican  Senator  Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  of  Ohio.  It  requires  in  return  for 
repatriation,  three  years  of  alternate  public  service,  at  minimum  pay  scale 
without  eligibility  for  normal  federal  employee  benefits.  The  resister  in  jail 
would  be  credited  with  up  to  two  years  of  prison  time  to  apply  to  his 
three-year  service  requirement.  Taft  believes  that  regular  military  justice 
should  be  applied  to  the  deserter. 

The  second  amnesty  bill  is  sponsored  by  Democratic  Representative 
Edward  Koch,  of  New  York.  His  bill  requires  two  years  of  alternate  service 
instead  of  three  and  purposely  does  not  make  provisions  for  the  deserter.6 
Both  Congressmen  have  reservations  concerning  amnesty  without  conditions. 
First,  they  believe  this  would  show  great  disrespect  for  the  three  million  men 
who  served  in  Vietnam  —  especially  the  55,000  who  lost  their  lives  in  the 
conflict;  and  secondly,  they  are  concerned  that  unconditional  amnesty  would 
destroy  the  draft  system,  causing  the  government  to  be  unable  to  conscript 
men  in  future  wars.7 

There  is  rising  criticism  of  the  Koch  and  Taft  bills  for  separating  the 
resister  and  the  deserter.  In  order  to  be  fair,  critics  insist,  amnesty  should  be 
granted  to  both.  They  point  to  the  growing  evidence  that  the  resister  is 
generally  the  better  educated,  more  sophisticated  youth,  from  the  upper  or 
middle  classes,  who  knows  his  way  around;  whereas,  the  deserter  is  more 
often  from  the  working  or  lower  classes,  less  educated  and  less  aware  of  world 
affairs.8 
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One  supporter  of  this  theory  is  Fred  Cohn,  who  in  his  article,  “Soldiers 
Say  No,"  demonstrates  the  injustices  of  the  military  institution.  He  points 
out,  even  though  all  men  in  the  United  States  have  an  obligation  to  military 
service,  inequality  is  built  into  the  induction  process.  Through  easy  access  to 
money  and  lawyers,  plus  a  biased  draft  law,  any  middle-class  white  American 
can  avoid  the  draft.  He  also  charges  that  the  military  concentrates  more  on 
inducting  the  working  class  and  deprived  youth  because  he  is  easier  to 
manipulate  than  the  better  educated,  more  privileged  youth.9 

Still  another  inconsistency  in  dealing  with  the  draft  deserter  has  come  to 
light.  While  politicians  infer  that  the  deserter  should  not  receive  amnesty, 
evidence  shows  that  the  Armed  Services  have  been  quietly  granting  "de  facto 
amnesty"  to  many  deserters  through  general  discharges,  rather  than  going 
through  the  complex  procedures  involved  in  issuing  dishonorable  or  bad 
conduct  charges.10  Thus,  proponents  of  equal  justice  for  deserters  are  using 
this  information  to  help  sway  political  as  well  as  public  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

Public  opinion  on  amnesty  was  illustrated  in  a  recent  Newsweek  magazine 
survey  taken  by  the  Gallup  Organization.  The  results  of  the  interviews  show 
that  if  "demands  for  fairness  and  patriotic  duty  were  met^71  per  cent  of  the 
people  polled  favor  some  type  of  amnesty.  Looking  at  the  general  breakdown 


of  the  survey  we  find:1 1 

1.  Favor  amnesty  without  qualification  7% 

2.  Favor  amnesty  with  service  requirement  63% 

3.  Favor  amnesty— uncertain  about  requirement  1% 

4.  Oppose  amnesty  without  qualification  22% 

5.  Don't  know  7% 


It  has  been  noted  that  President  Nixon,  reflecting  awareness  of  public 
opinion,  now  favors  amnesty,  although  he  feels  it  cannot  be  considered  as 
long  as  there  are  Americans  fighting  in  Vietnam  or  prisoners  of  war  being  held 
by  the  enemy.12 

Clearly,  amnesty  for  Vietnam  war  resisters  will  not  be  palatable  to  all  of 
the  American  people,  especially  those  who  view  these  resisters  as  traitors  or 
cowards.13  These  citizens  can  find  comfort  in  the  fact  that  twelve 
Congressmen,  including  Indiana's  Earl  F.  Landgrebe,  are  sponsoring  a 
resolution  against  amnesty.  It  states  that  amnesty  should  not  be  granted  to 
anyone  who  has  refused  to  register  for  the  draft,  or  to  anyone  who  has 
deserted  the  military  and  found  refuge  in  another  country.14 

The  pros  and  cons  of  amnesty  were  spelled  out  at  a  recent  public  Senate 
hearing,  conducted  by  Senator  Edward  Kennedy.15  Kennedy,  who  favors 
amnesty,  opened  the  session  by  saying:  "What  we  must  ask  is.  .  .  whether  our 
own  commitment  to  a  generation  of  peace  is  firm  enough  to  include  peace 
with  our  children."16  The  responses,  from  representatives  of  a  wide  range  of' 
citizens,  including  veterans,  servicemen,  religious  leaders,  war  prisoners'  wives, 
and  cabinet  members,  indicated  considerable  polarization  of  the  American 
people  on  this  subject.17  Here  then,  is  an  analysis  of  the  more  consequential 
arguments  concerning  amnesty. 

First,  those  who  favor  amnesty  argue  —  the  war  is  ending  and  precedents 
of  amnesty  have  been  set  in  other  postwar  periods  of  the  United  States:18 
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Research  indicates  that  precedents  of  amnesty  in  this  country  date  back  to 
the  time  of  George  Washington,  who  pardoned  the  participants  of  the 

'Whiskey  Rebellion  of  1794. "19  Perhaps  the  most  notable  precedents  of 
amnesty  granted  by  the  U.S.  government,  occurred  during  the  Civil  War  and 
Reconstruction  periods.20  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  writers  that  the  situation 
in  the  United  States  today,  where  there  is  so  much  division  over  the  Vietnam 
war,  is  comparable  to  the  division  that  the  country  faced  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Reconstruction  Period.  They  point  out  that  during  the  period  of  1865  to 
1868,  three  unsuccessful  attempts  at  conditional  amnesty  were  made  before 
the  government  realized  that  only  unconditional  amnesty  would  serve  in 
"binding  the  wounds  of  the  country."  Thus,  some  writers  today  recommend 
unconditional  amnesty  as  a  means  of  bringing  our  exiled  youth  back  into  the 
mainstream  of  society  and  reconciling  our  disunited  national  family.21 

Looking  then  to  the  second  argument  in  favor  of  amnesty,  we  find  that  a 
vast  majority  of  Americans,  even  our  leaders,  now  say  Vietnam  was  a  mistake 
—  so  why  punish  those  who  "saw  the  light  first?"22  Proponents  further 
reason  that  the  majority  of  the  draft  resisters  are  the  "cream  of  the  crop"  and 
the  United  States  suffers  if  they  remain  on  foreign  soil.  They  also  maintain 
there  are  many  Americans  who  have  spoken  out  against  the  war  but  didn't 
have  to  back  up  their  convictions  with  their  lives  or  jobs  —  so  why  be  so  harsh 
on  those  who,  because  they  were  of  draft  eligibility,  were  forced  to  do  so.  In 
conclusion,  the  proponents  press  for  amnesty  to  give  our  exiled  youth  the 
chance  to  return  to  a  "worthwhile  citizenship  in  their  native  land."23 

A  third  argument  put  forth  by  those  in  favor  of  amnesty  is:  "Conscience 
comes  above  all  else  and  there  should  be  no  penalty  for  following  it."  But 
opponents  of  amnesty  countercharge:  "Duty  to  country  is  supreme  and  those 
who  evade  responsibility  must  pay."24  Here  then  is  the  crux  of  the  problem 
of  the  war  dissenters.  Where  does  civil  responsibility  end  and  moral 
responsibility  begin?  This  conflict  between  individual  conscience  and  the  laws 
of  society  is  age-old.  Many  draft  resisters  quote  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  to  justify 
their  actions:  "Human  law  does  not  bind  a  man  in  conscience  and  if  it 
conflicts  with  the  higher  law,  human  law  should  not  be  obeyed."25  Others 
refer  to  the  writings  of  Thoreau,  which  have  influenced  many  modern-day 
law-breakers  due  to  conscience,  such  as  Ghandi,  Martin  Luther  King,  and  the 
Rev.  Philip  Berrigan.  Thoreau  wrote  that  there  were  rare  occasions  when 
there  were  laws  so  unjust  that  a  citizen  should  openly  defy  them  and  then 
quietly  accept  the  penalty.26 

The  principle  that  moral  responsibility  has  priority  over  civil  responsibility 
was  reinforced  at  the  Nuremberg  war  crimes  trials.27  Following  this 
precedent  was  the  verdict  reached  in  the  trial  of  Adolf  Eichmann.  Eichmann, 
who  stood  trial  for  the  killings  of  millions  of  Jews  during  the  period  of  1939 
to  1945,  pleaded  that  he  was  just  following  "superior  orders."28  In  this  case, 
both  the  lower  court  of  appeals  agreed  that  all  civilized  countries  reject  the 
defense  plea  of  "superior  orders"  used  as  a  means  of  becoming  exempt  of  a 
criminal  act.  The  judges  held  that  even  in  war  time,  there  is  a  law  which  is 
higher  than  military  orders.29 

Finally,  one  contemporary  writer  on  the  subject  of  civil  responsibility 
versus  moral  responsibility.  Professor  Ernest  van  den  Haag,  notes  that  in  very 
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rare  instances  civil  disobedience  is  urged  in  a  democracy  to  bring  about  social 
change.30  Clearly,  social  change  is  the  aim  of  the  war  dissenters  in  this 
country.  This  includes  change  in  our  policies  in  Southeast  Asia,  change  in  the 
military  institution,  and  change  in  our  national  priorities.  They  strongly  urge 
these  changes  to  close  the  "generation  gap"  and  to  encourage  youth  to  regain 
respect  for  their  government.31 

Considering  the  next  objection  to  amnesty,  we  find  a  spokesman  in  Curtis 
W.  Tarr,  Director  of  the  Selective  Service.  He  states  that  amnesty  would  make 
it  nearly  impossible  to  conscript  and/or  maintain  a  large  army  for  future 
wars.32  Responses  to  this  are  varied.  Some  suggest  that  the  next  war  would 
most  likely  be  a  nuclear  war,  thus  of  short  duration,  making  a  question  of  the 
draft  a  minor  one.33  Others  point  out  that  historically,  when  this  country  is 
physically  threatened  by  an  aggressor  or  when  the  citizens  and  the 
government  share  a  mutual  purpose,  the  American  people  rise  to  great  heights 
of  duty.34 

The  last  argument  against  amnesty  greatly  troubles  the  consciences  of  the 
American  people.  Opponents  to  amnesty  charge  that  it  is  unfair  and  even 
highly  unthinkable  to  grant  amnesty  to  draft  dodgers  and  deserters  when 
thousands  of  others  have  served  and  55,000  have  given  their  lives.35  These 
opponents  ask,  how  could  these  men  and  their  families  ever  feel  that  the 
sacrifice  was  worthwhile,  if  we  forgive  the  offenders?  James  Reston,  Jr.,  a 
spokesman  for  the  draft-age  set,  responds  to  this  question  in  this  article, 
"Universal  Amnesty."  He  contends  that  the  deserters  and  resisters  should  also 
be  considered  casualties  of  the  Vietnam  war,  since  most  Americans  now  feel 
the  war  is  a  mistake.  He  also  charges  that  the  government  is  wrongly  pitting 
the  draft  dodgers  and  deserters  against  the  Vietnam  dead  and  the  prisoners  of 
war,  in  this  controversy  over  amnesty.36 

Upon  analysis  of  the  amnesty  proposal  for  the  Vietnam  war  resisters  and 
deserters,  we  can  see  there  us  no  simple  solution.  The  current  Taft  and  Koch 
bills  are  considered  to  be  a  generous  act  on  the  part  of  the  government  by  the 
majority  of  Americans.39  Most  writers,  however,  who  have  been  in  contact 
with  the  exiles  in  Canada  point  out  that  these  youths  are  holding  out  for 
unconditional  amnesty,  since  conditional  amnesty  implies  forgiveness  of  guilt 
—  and  they  do  not  feel  guilty.40  In  fact,  many  resisters  express  the  sentiment 
that  it  is  the  United  States'  leaders,  responsible  for  our  involvement  in  the 
Vietnam  war,  who  should  be  seeking  forgiveness.41  Thus,  one  question 
remains  —  if  a  conditional  amnesty  bill  is  passed,  and  the  majority  of  the  war 
dissenters  do  not  accept,  will  we  Americans  swallow  our  pride  and  try  again 
or  will  we  let  some  70,000  young  men  stay  across  the  boarder? 
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On  Rock  as  Poetry:  To  our  Children 's  Children 's  Children 


Literary  history  includes  myriad  examples  of  music  which  qualify  as 
poetry.  Greek  drama  was,  to  a  great  extent,  sung  and  provides  a  classic 
example  of  the  evolution  of  literature  from  song  and  dance.  Song,  in  fact,  is 
widely  considered  to  be  the  archetypal  source  of  poetry  as  a  form.  Such 
works  as  the  Chanson  de  Roland  Blake's  Songs  of  Innocence,  and  Whitman's 
Song  of  Myself  recognize  this  close  relationship  in  their  very  titles.  Yet 
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evaluation  of  modern  poetry  commonly  neglects  to  consider  what  poetry 
may  be  masquerading  as  modern  music.  There  is  danger  of  sterility  in 
considering  as  poetry  only  that  which  is  clearly  labeled  as  such.  As  an 
example  of  unrecognized  poetry,  this  essay  will  examine  a  rock  album,  To  Our 
Children 's  Children 's  Children. 

First,  the  Moody  Blues,  when  they  created  the  album,  intended  that  it  be 
considered  for  both  its  sound  and  its  message.  This  is  evident  in  that  eleven  of 
the  twelve  songs  are  vocal,  that  a  copy  of  the  words  is  provided  with  each 
album,  and  that  the  singing  on  the  album  is  understandable. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  album  is  meant  to  be  judged  as  an  organic  whole, 
not  a  collection  of  songs  made  for  marketing  purposes.  The  songs  have  a  basic 
unity  based  on  the  theme  of  a  child  growing  through  life.  "Higher  and 
Higher,"  beginning  the  album,  serves  as  an  invocation  for  understanding, 
while  suggesting  the  idea  of  the  growing  child  in  its  "play  with  fire"  image. 
Next,  "Eyes  of  a  Child"  suggests  the  wonder  of  life  and  its  potential  for  any 
newborn  child.  "Floating"  is  a  bouncy  evocation  of  the  uninhibited  imagining 
of  a  child  discovering  the  world.  It  is  followed  by  another  verse  of  "Eyes  of  a 
Child,"  questioning  what  use  the  maturing  child  will  make  of  the  potential 
promised  him  at  birth.  Then  "I  Never  Thought  I'd  Live  To  Be  a  Hundred" 
expresses  the  shock  of  a  child  realizing  that  he  has  grown  up  and  can  do  "the 
things  that  all  those  other  sons  do."  Childhood  seems  suddenly  far  away. 
"Beyond,"  the  one  instrumental  number,  is  picked  up  as  a  theme  in  "Out  and 
In,"  which  reminds  the  listener  of  the  individual  journey  for  understanding 
which  must  be  made  in  living.  "Gypsy,"  opening  the  second  side,  is  about 
being  lost,  but  goes  beyond  the  childhood  fear  to  show  man  lost  in  his 
time-journey.  "Eternity  Road"  also  deals  with  endless  time;  man's  journey  is 
an  eternal  search  for  "peace  of  mind."  "Candle  of  Life"  describes  the 
loneliness  of  this  time-journey  and  suggests  love  as  a  partial  solution.  "Sun  Is 
Still  Shining"  extends  that  love  from  love  of  people  to  love  of  the  whole 
universe.  "I  Never  Thought  I'd  Live  To  Be  a  Million"  expresses  the  second 
great  shock  of  growing  up  —  the  realization  that  one  is  old.  "I  never  thought 
I'd  get  to  be  the  thing  that  all  his  other  children  see."  The  album  ends  with 
"Watching  and  Waiting,"  a  song  of  man's  aspiration  for  "someone  to 
understand."  In  answer  is  the  promise  of  a  place  where  all  the  child's 
potential  which  has  been  denied  will  be  realized,  "soon." 

Beneath  the  basic  subject  unity  in  the  album,  there  is  an  organic  unity  of 
images  and  themes.  Many  images  suggest  the  world  or  point  of  view  of  a 
child:  "play  with  fire,"  "the  candy  stores,"  "waiting  for  a  friend  to  play 
with."  The  magnitudes  in  the  two  "I  Never  Thought  .  .  ."  songs  reflect  the 
time  sense  of  children,  who  often  ask  if  their  grandparents  are  "ancient." 
Continuity  is  another  unifying  theme,  expressed  both  in  images  and  in 
structure.  "Eternity  Road's"  wheel  images  express  this: 

Hark,  listen,  here  he  comes. 

Hark,  listen,  here  he  comes. 

Turning,  spinning,  Catherine  wheeling, 

Forever  changing,  there's  no  beginning. 
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Not  only  does  “Turning,  spinning,  Catherine  wheeling,"  picture  a  wheel,  a 
common  symbol  of  wholeness  and  continuity,  but  the  opening  two  lines  have 
the  tempo  of  a  wheel  beginning  to  move:  "Hark,"  the  sharp  break  from 
inertia;  "listen,"  the  gathering  of  momentum  across  the  top  of  the  arc;  "here 
he  comes,"  the  quick  roll  down  into  the  spinning  action  of  the  third  and 
fourth  lines.  Another  example  of  structure  emphasizing  continuous  circles 
exists  in  the  circular  reasoning  of  thechorus  of  "Eyes  of  a  Child,"  the 
conclusion  of  which  returns  to  the  opening  image  of  the  argument.  Related  to 
the  wheel  images  are  the  celestial  images,  especially  of  planets  revolving  in  an 
eternal  universe.  Among  other  uses,  the  songs  mention  the  world  spinning 
around,  gazing  past  the  planets  in  search  of  understanding,  and  being  lost 
from  the  burning  sun's  warmth.  As  a  part  of  the  development  of  continuity 
time  is  also  emphasized  —  from  being  frightened  with  "visions  of  eternity"  to 
the  injunction  to  "Burn  slowly  the  candle  of  life."  Repeated  time  is  suggested 
in  the  use  of  "rebirth"  in  "Sun  Is  Still  Shining."  Finally,  the  title  itself  is  a 
statement  of  continuity;  to  write  an  album  To  Our  Children's  Children's 
Children  suggests  that  life  will  continue  and  that  there  will  be  such  children. 

Besides  the  images  used  to  unify  the  album,  there  are  others  notable  for 
individual  effects.  "Watching  and  Waiting,"  to  evoke  man's  eternal  search  for 
understanding,  uses  the  image  of  a  mole:  "Mole  he  is  burrowing  his  way  to 
the  sunlight.  He  knows  there's  someone  there  so  strong."  This  is  triply 
effective  —  "mole"  suggests  man's  blindness  in  his  search;  "sun"  both  the 
warmth  of  love  and  the  light  of  understanding;  "burrowing"  parallels  man's 
slow  progress  upward  through  darkness.  The  addition  of  "someone"  works 
with  the  idea  of  warmth  and  love  in  the  "sun"  image  to  establish  man's  search 
as  the  search  for  the  understanding  of  the  creator.  Another  outstanding 
example  of  images  used  for  contrast  appears  in  "Higher  and  Higher": 


Blasting,  billowing,  bursting  forth  with  the  power  of  ten  billion 
butterfly  sneezes,  Man  with  his  flaming  pyre  has  conquered  the 
wayward  breezes  ... 

Linking  the  power  in  words  like  "blasting"  to  the  miniscule  effect  of 
butterfly  sneezes  provides  a  parallel  for  man's  situation;  pathetically  weak 
individually,  man  has  made  himself  in  his  billions  awesomely  powerful.  But 
the  power  by  which  man  has  conquered  his  world,  imposing  his  order  on 
"wayward  breezes,"  presents  the  danger  which  may  destroy  him.  This  danger 
is  pointed  out  by  the  use  of  the  single  word  "pyre."  This  same  passage 
demonstrates  the  use  of  a  poetic  trademark  other  than  imagery,  alliteration. 
Various  poetic  devices  are  used  throughout  the  album,  another  example  being 
the  use  of  synaesthesia  in  the  line  "Darkness  is  the  only  sound  to  reach  his 
ears." 

Several  themes  already  mentioned  appeal  strongly  to  men's  emotions  and 
have  significance.  Growing  up  is  relevant  to  all  men,  as  are  loneliness,  the  fear 
of  being  lost,  the  fear  of  weakness  and  the  danger  of  power,  and  the  search 
for  understanding.  For  younger  readers  today,  continuity  is  a  crucial 
emotional  issue.  The  double  threat  of  nuclear  war  and  ecological  disaster 
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raises  the  possibility  that  everything  may  end  tomorrow;  in  this  context  the 
poetic  expression  of  faith  in  continuity  strikes  a  vital  cord.  In  this  respect  To 
Our  Children's  Children's  Children  fulfills  one  of  the  major  poetic  require¬ 
ments  of  being  relevant  and  filling  the  emotional  needs  of  men.  - 

This  essay  has  considered  the  Moody  Blues'  album  for  some  of  the  poetic 
aspects  of  its  lyrics.  But  the  music  is  an  integral  part  of  the  composition  and 
must  be  examined  for  its  poetic  effect.  The  music  of  To  Our  Children's 
Children's  Children  acts  to  establish  mood  and  increase  emotional  impact. 
Examples  of  music  are  hard  to  write  about  but  one  clear  case  appears  in  "Eyes 
of  a  Child."  Its  first  portion  is  delicately  orchestrated  with  harp  and  clarinet 
to  parallel  the  theme  of  wonder  and  awakening.  The  later  verse,  in  which  the 
child  is  acting  under  pressure,  uses  the  same  musical  theme  set  to  an  intense, 
pounding  rhythm.  Thus  the  shift  in  music  underscores  the  shift  in  mood  and 
meaning.  Because  rhythm  is  such  an  integral  part  of  music,  the  Moody  Blues 
are  able  to  create  poetry  using  complex  regular  rhythms  which  would  be 
questioned  in  the  current  trend  in  poetry.  The  same  student  who  criticizes 
the  "sing-song"  of  "The  Assyrian  came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold  .  .  ."  will 
accept  unquestioningly  the  anapestic  chorus  to  "Eyes  of  a  Child."  Because 
the  Moody  Blues'  work  is  considered  music,  they  are  able  to  use  one  of  the 
basic  poetic  tools  which  is  denied  modern  poets. 

Poetry  is  difficult  to  define,  but  definitions  generally  include  as  criteria 
unity,  use  of  imagery  and  figurative  language,  significance,  emotional  content, 
and  form  based  upon  more  regular  rhythm  than  usual.  While  it  has  not 
examined  all  facets  of  this  album,  this  essay  has  demonstrated  how  To  Our 
Children's  Children's  Children  fulfills  these  qualifications.  A  final  qualifi¬ 
cation,  that  it  be  beautiful  and  give  pleasure,  must  rest  on  personal  judgment, 
but  many  people  believe  that  this  album  is  beautiful.  If  it  is  accepted  as  giving 
pleasure,  it  must  be  considered  to  qualify  as  poetry.  As  such,  it  should  be 
judged  for  its  poetic  merits,  and  should  serve  as  an  argument  for  the  regular 
examination  of  modern  music  for  its  contributions  to  modern  poetry. 

—  Edith  Munro 


The  Movie  Theatres  of  Michigan  City,  Indiana 

Citizens  of  Michigan  City,  Indiana,  a  small  town  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  were  as  accustomed  to  attending  live  theater  productions  as 
the  citizens  of  Chicago  and  New  York  between  1880-1920.  Many  productions 
were  performed  in  Michigan  City  before  appearing  in  Chicago.  Theatrical 
companies  from  Chicago  would  open  dress  rehearsals  to  gauge  the  play's 
public  appeal  as  they  tried  out  in  Michigan  City.  As  the  popularity  of  plays 
spread,  the  demand  for  the  building  of  bigger  and  better  theaters  was  such 
that  Michigan  City  had  very  early  exposure  to  the  silver  screen. 

From  a  tape  recorded  interview  on  March  19,  1972,  Mr.  C.  G.  Calvert,  a 
local  historian,  states,  "The  first  building  employed  in  theatrical  per¬ 
formances  was  Mozart  Hall.  Mozart  Hall  was  built  in  1877  as  the  Adullum 
Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  a  German-speaking  lodge  that  provided  a  building  for 
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the  assembly  of  political  rallies,  dances,  social  events,  as  well  as  plays  and 
operas.  As  the  younger  members  of  this  group  grew  away  from  the  established 
'old-line'  members,  they  broke  away  from  tradition  and  formed  the  Royal 
Arcamun  Lodge  and  built  the  Armory  which  was  similar  in  purpose  to 
Mozart  Hall."  But  as  the  city  grew,  so  did  the  number  of  churches.  They 
discouraged  and  frowned  upon  any  church  member's  association  with  a  lodge. 
With  the  popularity  of  the  play  and  the  religious  unacceptability  of  the  lodge, 
the  Park  and  the  Beach  theaters  were  built.  This  did  not  prevent  the  Armory 
or  Mozart  Hall  from  continuing  their  performances,  but  provided  a 
greater  variety  of  places  where  companies  could  perform  in  Michigan  City. 
The  Beach  Theater  could  not  be  considered  as  competition  for  it  was  only 
open  in  the  summer;  it  served  primarily  as  a  workshop  for  large  theatrical 
companies  from  Chicago  and  New  York.  The  Park  Theater  was  built  with 
elevated  seats  and  all  the  sophistication  of  the  big  city  theaters.  Mozart  Hall, 
and  its  lodge  members,  slowly  faded  out  of  the  entertainment  scene,  while 
the  Armory,  in  keeping  with  the  times,  converted  primarily  to  operas, 
concerts  and  a  few  theatrical  performances.  The  Armory  maintained  a  sense 
of  dignity  while  the  Park,  with  its  "try-out"  companies,  was  new  and  modern 
and  often  as  an  added  attraction  showed  "moving  pictures." 

Advertisements  for  the  Armory  remained  in  the  same  style  and  format 
that  was  used  in  the  beginning.  The  Park  Theater's  advertisements  were 
printed  in  bolk  type  with  a  variety  of  programs  such  as  drama,  comedy 
and  moving  pictures.  One  reason,  other  than  being  new,  modern,  and  having 
moving  pictures,  was  the  cheap  price  of  admission.  Seats  at  the  Mozart  and 
Armory  ranged  from  twenty-five  cents  to  one  dollar.  Admission  at  the  Park 
varied  from  ten  cents  to  one  dollar.  Early  in  1906,  an  advertisement  for  the 
Park  Theater  read,  "The  Family  Theater  Company  presents:  Comedy, 
Acrobats,  Grotesque  Comedians,  and  Moving  Pictures  are  funnier  than  ever." 
Later  that  year  the  opening  of  the  Bijou  Electric  Theater  opened  the  gates  for 
many  more  moving  picture  theaters  in  the  community. 

The  first  advertisement  for  the  Bijou  Electric  and  Vaudeville  Theater 
appeared  in  the  December  19,  1906,  issue  of  the  Evening  Dispatch.  It  stated 
that  there  were  continuous  performances  of  the  Kinodome  between  2:30 
until  5:30  p.m.  and  from  7:15  until  10:30  p.m.,  with  such  features  as  War  of 
Children,  Nobody  Works  Like  Father,  Great  Steeple  Chase,  and  Post  No  Bills. 
The  Bijou  Electric  Theater  was  actually  a  vaudeville  house  with  the  added 
novelty  of  the  moving  picture.  In  the  same  interview  referred  to  earlier,  Mr. 
Calvert  recalled  that  the  Bijou  Electric  Theater  had  a  large  glass  globe  with 
bright  flashing  lights  inside  the  lobby  near  the  ticket  window. 

Smaller  theaters  where  movies  were  shown  were  merely  stores  cleared  for 
seating  space.  The  Savoy  Theater,  which  was  in  operation  for  only  twelve 
months,  was  one  of  the  typical  store  theaters.  The  Dixie  Theater,  located  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  Michigan  and  Franklin  Streets,  was  one  of  the  few 
stores  converted  into  theaters  that  survived  for  an  extensive  period. 

The  Willard  Avenue  Theater  was  the  first  neighborhood  theater,  located  in 
the  German/Polish  section  of  town  on  the  corner  of  Willard  Avenue  and 
Eighth  Street.  As  the  movies  developed  in  sophistication,  so  did  the  theaters. 
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The  small  neighborhood  and  converted  theaters  were  forced  out  of  business 
when  the  different  film  companies  came  to  town  and  built  their  own  theaters 
to  show  their  own  pictures. 

In  1914,  the  Idlehour  Theater  was  built  by  the  Sunlight  Picture  Company 
on  the  southwest  corner  of  Second  and  Franklin  Streets;  the  Grand  Opera 
House  built  by  the  Central  States  Theater  Company  closed  down  eventually 
the  small  theaters  such  as  the  Vaudette,  Lyric,  Willard  Avenue,  Dixie,  Savoy 
and  the  Pricess.  The  Idlehour  and  the  Grand  Opera  House  enjoyed  successful 
business  until  facilities  were  threatened  by  greater  demands  of  sophistication. 

The  film  company  theaters  were  met  with  stockholder  theaters  such  as  the 
Standard  Film  Exchange  of  Chicago.  The  Standard  Film  Exchange  claimed 
five  hundred  percent  interest  on  all  monies  invested  over  a  one-year  period. 

The  Dreamland  Theater,  with  Mrs.  Liz  Ohming  as  manager,  was  one  of  the 
first  large  movie  theaters  built  in  Michigan  City  that  was  not  owned  by  any  of 
the  film  companies.  The  city  was  not  large  enough  to  support  all  three 
theaters,  the  Dreamland,  Idlehour,  the  Grand  Theater,  as  well  as  the  theaters 
owned  by  different  film  industries.  Such  financial  ventures  could  not 
maintain  the  competition  between  the  different  theaters  and  film  companies. 
Shortly  after  the  closing  of  the  Idlehour,  the  Dreamland  Theater  was  changed 
to  the  Starland  Theater;  it  was  advertised  as  the  "home  of  the  $5000  Pipe 
Organ."  The  Grand  Theater  became  the  Orpheum  Theater  and  was  managed 
by  Mr.  William  Panty.  The  Starland  soon  became  the  Land  Theater,  then  the 
Uptown,  and  later  the  Liberty  Theater.  The  Orpheum  became  the  Garden 
Theater.  The  Garden  Theater  was  a  reflection  of  the  "Gilded  Age"  with  its 
elaborate  interior  artificial  gardens. 

Between  1914  and  1919  considerable  development  took  place.  Films  with 
stars  such  as  Ben  Turpin  and  Mary  Pickford  were  seen  frequently.  Michigan 
City  even  had  its  own  stars  such  as  Anna  Keepin,  Anita  Keene,  Charles  Arndt 
and  Madge  Kennedy.  One  advertisement  read,  "Don't  forget  that  we  claim 
Madge  Kennedy  as  daughter  of  Michigan  City,"  when  her  film,  Daughter  of 
Mine ,  played  at  the  Garden  Theater  in  April  of  1919. 

Serial  films  were  seen  that  continued  for  months.  They  included  the  Tom 
Mix  westerns,  the  Red  Glove  Romantic  Mystery  serials,  and  the  famous 
Keystone  Comedy  pictures. 

The  movie  theaters  of  Michigan  City  were  complete  with  the  exception  of 
concession  stands.  Ma  Brown  provided  refreshments  for  the  majority  of 
moviegoers.  Ma  Brown's  concession  stand  was  supported  by  all  who  walked 
past  her  place  on  the  north  end  of  the  town  near  the  harbor.  Her  relationship 
to  the  movie  theaters  was  that  most  of  the  youngsters  would  buy  her  home 
made  ice  cream  cones  before  going  to  the  movies. 

George  Baker  built  the  first  carmel  corn  stand  just  outside  of  the  Garden 
Theater  where  the  Citizens  Ban!.  Travel  Bureau  is  today.  Later,  the  Garden 
Theater's  name  was  changed  to  the  Tivoli  Theater  after  it  was  partially 
damaged  by  fireearly  inthe  1920's.  The  management  went  from  William  Panty 
to  Maurice  Rubin. 

Today  the  city  has  only  two  theaters  in  the  traditional  downtown  area, 
and  another  has  been  built  in  a  shopping  complex  south  of  town.  A  recent 
announcement  concerning  the  building  of  two  more  theaters  opposite  the  large 
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shopping  complex  has  undoubtedly  sounded  the  death  knell  fpr  the  two 
remaining  theaters  in  Michigan  City's  downtown  district.  While  the  Kohlberg 
Theater  Company  has  not  announced  future  plans  for  the  Lido  and  Tivoli,  it 
will  be  economically  unfeasible  to  continue  to  operate  them.  From  the  past 
history  of  the  city's  theaters,  we  can  assume  that  they  will  be  closed  and 
eventually  demolished  with  the  rest  of  the  old  city. 

The  development  of  facilities  for  the  showing  of  motion  pictures  in 
Michigan  City  has  yet  to  come  to  an  end;  and  it  won't  so  long  as  it  can 
entertain  the  people. 

—  John  Niemann 

John  M.  Neimann,  905  Tryon  Road,  Michigan  City,  Indiana,  is  a  Vietnam 
veteran  who  works  in  a  local  industry  part-time  and  attends  PNC  on  a 
part-time  basis.  He  will  complete  formal  requirements  for  university  entrance 
at  the  end  of  this  semester. 


Good  Guys  Wear  White  Hats 

The  concept  of  the  hero  is  one  shared  by  many  people  of  the  world.  Most 
heroes  must  come  in  contact  with  a  nemesis  of  some  sort,  but  aside  from  this 
contact  and  the  insurmountable  bravery  that  must  be  a  part  of  the  hero's 
personality,  heroes  often  do  not  possess  the  same  qualities.  This  is  evident  in 
Beowulf,  Kalevala,  and  The  Mabinogion.  In  these  three  works,  the  heroes  do 
not  possess  the  same  powers,  and  often  the  difference  between  the  hero  and 
his  nemesis  is  only  one  of  the  frame  of  reference  of  the  narrator. 

In  Beowulf,  Beowulf  comes  in  contact  with  three  major  enemies.  Each  of 
the  three  differs  from  Beowulf  in  some  respects,  and  yet,  each  is  remarkably 
similar  in  other  respects.  The  first  of  Beowulf's  enemies  is  Grendel.  Unlike 
Beowulf,  Grendel  is  a  monster  who  hates  men  and  resents  their  joy.  Grendel 
also  lacks  the  balance  of  wisdom  and  strength  that  Beowulf  possesses,  and,  as 
a  result,  he  is  defeated  by  Beowulf.  If  Grendel  possessed  the  balance  of 
wisdom  and  strength,  he  would  not  have  reacted  to  Beowulf's  resistance  in 
the  manner  he  does: 

He  [Grendel]  stepped  closer,  then  felt  with  his  arm  for  the 
bravehearted  man  on  the  bed,  reached  out  towards  him,  the  foe 
with  his  hand;  at  once  in  fierce  response  Beowulf  seized  it  and  sat 
up,  leaning  on  his  own  arm.  Straightway  the  fosterer  of  crimes 
knew  that  he  had  not  encountered  on  middle-earth,  anywhere  in 
this  world,  a  harder  handgrip  from  another  man.  In  mind  he 
became  frightened,  in  his  spirit:  not  for  that  might  he  escape  the 
sooner.  His  heart  was  eager  to  get  away.  What  he  met  there 
was  not  such  as  he  had  ever  before  met  in  the  days  of  his  life.1 

In  this  passage  Grendel  exhibits  the  response  of  a  dull-witted  monster. 
Upon  encountering  a  force  he  has  never  encountered  before,  he  panics,  and 
his  instincts  tell  him  to  run  away  when  he  might  have  been  more  successful 
fighting  Beowulf. 
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Grendel  also  differs  from  Beowulf  in  that  Grendel  is  an  outsider  and  an 
outcast  while  Beowulf  is  the  center  of  all.  Grendel  is  described  as  " a  rover  of 
the  borders"  (p.  3),  which  implies  that  he  lives  always  on  the  edge  of  life  in 
Hrothgar's  community.  Either  his  awful  appearance,  or  his  rowdy  nature,  or  a 
combination  of  these  is  responsible  for  Grendel's  exclusion  from  the  mirth  of 
the  hall  of  Heorot,  which  seems  to  have  been  what  provoked  his  attacks  on 
the  hall:  "Then  the  fierce  spirit  [Grendel]  painfully  endured  hardship  for  a 
time,  he  who  dwelt  in  the  darkness,  for  every  day  he  heard  loud  mirth  in  the 
hall  .  .  ."  (p.  3). 

Because  Grendel  is  not  wise,  he  resorts  to  violence  instead  of  seeking 
peaceful  entry  into  the  hall,  which  it  is  doubtful  he  would  have  been  granted 
anyway.  Beowulf,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  at  the  shore  of  Hrothgar's 
kingdom  with  men  dressed  for  battle;  and  when  he  is  confronted  by  the 
sentry,  he  makes  known  his  peaceful  intentions,  thereby  preventing  a  violent 
response  and  also  making  a  better  first  impression  than  Grendel  does.  Because 
he  is  wiser  than  Grendel,  Beowulf  is  able  to  respond  to  a  situation  in  a 
non-violent  manner. 

Although  Grendel  is  not  wise  and  is  characterized  as  an  evil  being,  he  does 
share  certain  traits  with  Beowulf.  Grendel  is  a  lonely  being,  as  the  statement 
concerning  his  reaction  to  the  joy  of  the  mead  hall  indicates.  Grendel  is 
lonely  because  he  has  no  one  but  his  mother  to  depend  on,  which,  on  the 
surface,  contrasts  with  Beowulf,  who  has  a  much  greater  lineage  and  is 
surrounded  by  many  men.  Because  Grendel  has  nobody  to  depend  on  but  his 
mother,  he  seems  admirable  when  we  read  that,  "Grendel  held  sway  and 
fought  against  right,  one  against  all,  until  the  best  of  houses  stood  empty"  (p. 
4).  We  cannot  help  but  admire  Grendel  for  his  ability  to  fight  alone  against 
many.  He  is  like  Beowulf,  who  despite  his  many  companions,  is  described  as 
"the  man  without  friends"  (p.  29)  and  must  fight  his  battles  alone  also. 

Grendel's  mother  is  also  similar  to  Beowulf  in  some  respects  and  different 
in  others.  Like  Grendel,  Grendel's  mother  is  not  very  wise.  Nonetheless,  she  is 
wiser  than  Grendel,  and  it  seems,  by  the  ethic  of  the  time  of  this  epic,  her 
actions  are  justified,  but  cowardly.  She  does  not  seek  out  Beowulf  but  grabs 
the  first  man  she  can  reach.  Prior  to  the  death  of  Grendel,  his  mother  is  not 
mentioned  in  connection  with  raids  on  Heorot.  It  is  only  after  Grendel's 
death  that  she  raids  Heorot,  as  the  poet  explains:  "It  came  to  be  seen, 
wide-known  to  men,  that  after  the  bitter  battle  an  avenger  still  lived  for  an 
evil  space:  Grendel's  mother,  woman,  monster-wife,  was  mindful  of  her 
misery.  .  (p.  23). 

Her  raid  is  motivated  by  revenge  for  her  son,  which  is  part  of  the  belief  of 
Beowulf's  own  people.  In  her  revenge,  she  takes  only  one  man,  a  man"most 
beloved  of  Hrothgar"  (p.  23).  This  seems  just  because  Beowulf  destroyed 
only  of  her  kind,  and  the  one  closest  to  her.  Even  considering  the  closeness  of 
the  dead  man  to  Hrothgar,  one  must  be  aware  that  Grendel's  mother  still  is 
not  completely  avenged  because,  unlike  Hrothgar,  she  is  now  alone.  Despite 
the  probity  of  her  revenge,  Grendel's  mother  is  still  a  symbol  of  evil  and, 
therefore,  Beowulf  is  heroic  for  destroying  her. 

Beowulf's  final  opponent  comes  at  a  different  time  in  his  life.  The  change 
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in  his  opponent's  style  parallels  the  change  in  Beowulf's  style.  Unlike 
Grendel,  who  is  looking  for  trouble  when  Beowulf  is  also  looking  for  trouble, 
the  dragon  is  like  the  old  Beowulf  who  is  not  looking  for  trouble.  Neither  the 
dragon  nor  Beowulf  takes  actions  until  provoked.  In  his  battle  with  the 
dragon,  Beowulf  is  not  powerful  enough  to  defeat  the  dragon  with  help. 
Because  he  knows  he  is  not  powerful  enough,  he  takes  twelve  men  with  him 
and  thereby  shows  his  wisdom  again.  The  dragon  is  not  as  well-developed  a 
character  as  Grendel  or  his  mother  and  consequently  does  not  seem  to  have  a 
personality  but,  nevertheless,  it  fulfills  Hrothgar's  prophesy.  Beowulf  finds 
himself  doing  combat  with  a  being  that  would  have  been  a  match  for  him  in 
his  youth,  and  a  comparison  between  the  powers  of  the  dragon  and  the 
powers  of  Beowulf  in  his  old  age  illustrate  how  age  has  depleted  Beowulf's 
power.  Against  the  dragon  he  has  to  use  a  sword,  which  he  never  had  to  use 
against  Grendel.  The  dragon,  because  he  breathes  fire,  is  the  most  powerful  of 
Beowulf's  opponents,  and  as  a  result  of  his  power  and  Beowulf's  advanced 
age,  Beowulf's  demise  is  brought  about;  even  though,  with  Wiglaf's  help,  the 
dragon  is  destroyed.  Courage  alone  on  the  part  of  the  old  hero,  coupled  with 
the  advent  of  the  new  hero  and  the  cowardice  of  his  followers,  brings  about 
the  end  of  the  dragon  and  the  story. 

The  heroes  and  nemeses  of  Ka/eva/a  are  of  a  different  nature  than  those  of 
Beowulf.  In  Ka/eva/a,  the  heroes  and  their  enemies  are  more  human  than 
those  in  Beowulf  despite  their  abilities  to  control  the  supernatural.  In 
Ka/eva/a,  heroes  are  often  hard  to  distinguish  from  villains.  Lemminkainen  is 
one  of  the  three  big  heroes,  and  yet  he  is  impulsive,  explosive,  and  seemingly 
not  too  wise.  In  the  first  runo  of  the  second  volume,  Lemminkainen  becomes 
so  enraged  at  not  being  invited  to  the  wedding  of  Pohjola  that  he  decides  to 
crash  the  party  despite  his  mother's  warnings  of  impending  death.  This  runo 
exemplifies  all  three  of  the  previously  mentioned  qualities  of  Lemminkainen. 

Ilmarinen,  who  is  the  second  of  the  three  primary  heroes,  is  more  stable 
than  Lemminkainen,  but  he  is  still  human.  Terribly  grieved  by  the  death  of 
his  wife,  Ilmarinen  speaks  of  it  in  very  human  terms: 

All  my  evenings  now  are  weary, 

Sorrowful  are  all  my  mornings, 

And  the  nights  indeed  are  dismal. 

Worst  of  all  when  I  am  waking. 

...Often  in  my  dreams  at  midnight, 

Has  my  hand  felt  out  at  nothing. 

And  my  hand  seized  only  trouble. 

As  it  strayed  about  in  strangeness.  2 

After  failing  to  be  satisfied  by  the  wife  of  gold  and  silver,  Ilmarinen  goes 
back  to  Pohjola  to  get  another  wife.  When  he  is  refused  another  wife,  his 
builtup  lust  overcomes  him  and  he  pirates  his  dead  wife's  sister  away.  Again, 
llmarinen's  human  qualities  are  illustrated: 
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Thereupon  smith  llmarinen 
...Seized  without  ado  and  maiden. 

In  his  grasp  he  seized  the  maiden, 

From  the  room  he  rushed  like  snowstorm. 

Dragged  her  where  his  sledge  was  standing. 

In  the  sledge  he  pushed  the  maiden 
And  within  the  sledge  he  cast  her, 

Started  quickly  on  his  journey, 

...With  one  hand  the  horse  he  guided, 

On  the  girl's  breast  laid  the  other,  (p.  135) 

lllmarinen's  human  qualities  contrast  with  the  inhuman  Beowulf.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  Finnish  and  the  British  peoples  had  different  conceptions  of 
what  a  hero  should  be.  Beowulf  is  extremely  dedicated  to  his  duty  to  his 
people,  and  often,  friendship  in  Beowulf  is  measured  by  the  number  of  rings 
and  treasure  objects  given.  This  type  of  hero  is  not  impressive  to  the  Finns, 
because  there  really  is  no  duty  to  subordinates  in  Kalevala,  and  the  attitude 
toward  measuring  friendship  with  treasure-giving  is  hinted  at  when  Vaina- 
moinen  tells  llmarinen  how  to  dispose  of  the  gold  and  silver  bride: 

0  thou  smith,  my  dearest  brother, 

Thrust  the  damsel  in  the  furnace, 

Forge  all  sorts  of  objects  from  her, 

Or  convey  her  hence  to  Russia, 

Take  your  image  to  the  Saxons, 

Since  they  wed  the  spoils  of  battle, 

And  they  woo  in  fiercest  combat... (p.  131 ) 

The  third  hero  of  Kalevala,  Vainamoinen,  is  superior  to  the  other  two.  Fie 
is  aged  and  very  wise,  and  his  superiority  is  evident  when  Lemminkainen's 
voice,  which  is  normally  quite  good,  is  made  to  sound  hoarse  in  his  presence. 
Because  of  his  superiority,  Vainamoinen  is  also  able  to  pick  Iku-Turso  out  of 
the  water  by  his  ears.  Despite  his  status  among  the  heroes  of  Kalevala, 
Vainamoinen  still  exhibits  human  emotions  when  he  loses  the  Kantele: 

Then  the  aged  Vainamoinen 
From  his  eyes  wept  tears  of  sadness, 

And  he  spoke  the  words  which  follow: 

Thus  has  gone  what  I  constructed, 

And  my  cherished  harp  has  vanished. ..'(p.  180) 

The  nemeses  of  Kalevala  also  differ  from  the  nemeses  of  Beowulf  in  that 
those  of  Kalevala  are  not  monsters,  but  rather  persons.  The  two  nemeses  of 
Kalevala  are  Kullervo  and  Louhi,  mistress  of  Pohjola.  Kullervo  is  a  victim  of 
circumstances  which  are  not  his  fault,  and  inadvertently  he  becomes  evil.  In 
sense  he  is  a  hero  who  is  cursed.  One  of  his  most  evil  acts  is  the  murder  of 
llmarinen's  wife,  yet  he  only  kills  her  because  she  causes  him  to  destroy  the 
only  thing  he  has  that  belonged  to  his  father. 
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The  primary  nemesis  of  Kalevala  is  not  Kullervo,  but  Louhi.  Louhi 
possesses  a  great  power  in  magic  and  uses  her  powers  to  impede  the  three 
heroes  in  their  adventures.  Like  Kullervo,  Louhi  can  also  be  viewed  as  a 
victim,  depending  upon  the  frame  of  reference  of  the  viewer.  Louhi  has  not 
caused  the  death  of  llmarinen's  wife,  nor  did  she  steal  the  Sampo  from 
Kaleva;  yet  llmarinen  kidnaps  her  daughter,  and  Vainamoinen  steals  the 
Sampo,  which  originally  was  a  gift  to  Pohjola.  Oddly,  Lemminkainen's 
intrusion  at  the  wedding  at  Pohjola  parallels  Grendel's  raids  on  Heorot.  Both 
characters  feel  angry  when  they  hear  sounds  of  joy  and  they  are  left  out. 
Both  characters  come  into  the  celebration  uninvited,  cause  death  and  misery, 
and  then  flee.  This  parallel  illustrates  that  whether  a  character  is  a  hero  or  not 
depends  upon  the  frame  of  reference  of  the  observer. 

In  The  Mabinogion,  the  heroes  and  their  opponents  differ  from  those  of 
Beowulf  and  Kalevala.  "Pwyll,  Prince  of  Dyfed"  is  a  story  that  differs  from 
Beowulf  and  Kalevala.  In  the  first  part  of  the  story,  Pwyll  is  the  hero,  and  his 
real  nemeses  are  his  emotions,  because  the  real  test  he  faces  is  restraint  from 
sexual  contact  with  Arawn's  wife.  In  the  second  part  of  the  story,  Rhiannon 
becomes  the  heroine,  because  she  must  suffer  an  unjust  penance.  In  this  part 
of  the  story,  Rhiannon's  test  is  also  internal,  but  we  have  the  ladies  in  waiting 
to  compare  her  with.  Rhiannon's  willingness  to  accept  her  punishment, 
despite  her  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the  crime,  contrasts  violently  with 
the  ladies  in  waiting,  who  will  not  answer  for  a  crime  for  which  they  are 
responsible.  Of  all  of  the  nemeses  discussed  in  this  paper,  Rhiannon's 
handmaidens  are  the  most  evil  and  the  only  ones  without  just  reason  for  their 
actions. 

In  "Culhwch  and  Olwen,''  Culhwch  does  not  possess  the  physical  strength 
of  Beowulf,  the  magical  strength  of  the  heroes  of  Kalevala,  or  the  inner 
strength  of  Pwyll  and  Rhiannon.  Culhwch  is  an  anti-hero  because  his  only 
heroic  possession  is  his  cousin  Arthur.  In  many  ways,  Culhwch  is  as  much  a 
nemesis  to  Arthur  as  Ysbaddaden  is  to  Culhwch.  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
Culhwch's  stupid  answers  to  the  giant,  Arthur's  work  would  have  been  much 
easier. 

Arthur,  as  a  hero,  differs  from  the  other  heroes  because  he  is  surrounded 
by  comrades  he  can  trust.  Arthur's  men  possess  special  qualities  which  make 
them  able  to  do  certain  things  others  cannot.  In  essence,  Arthur  and  his  men 
represent  a  "division  of  labor"  hero,  or  a  Henry  Ford  hero.  Like  Henry  Ford, 
who  was  the  man  behind  the  Ford,  Arthur  is  the  man  behind  the  quest.  Like 
Henry,  Arthur  plans,  instructs,  supervises,  and  acts  when  no  one  else  is 
capable. 

Because  Culhwch  can  rely  on  Arthur,  and  Arthur  can  rely  on  his  men  ,  this 
story  stresses  the  need  for  unity  that  is  illustrated  in  Beowulf  and  Kalevala. 
The  need  is  shown  in  Beowulf  when  the  old  hero  dies  abandoned  by  his  men 
while  he  is  fighting  the  dragon,  and  it  is  shown  in  Kalevala  when  the  three 
heroes  must  unite  to  steal  the  Sampo. 

Ysbaddaden  is  a  nemesis  much  like  those  in  Beowulf,  a  monster  because  of 
his  size;  and  like  the  nemeses  of  Beowulf,  Ysbaddaden  is  not  completely 
wrong.  Although  he  is  cruel  to  the  shepherd  and  his  family,  the  giant  has 
done  nothing  to  Culhwch,  who  wants  to  take  the  giant's  daughter  and 
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thereby  end  the  giant's  life.  When  the  giant  hurls  the  spears  at  Culhwch  and 
his  companions,  he  is  only  trying  to  destroy  a  possible  cause  of  his  death.  But 
sometimes  when  the  giant's  acts  seem  to  be  virtuous,  they  really  are  deceitful. 
This  can  be  illustrated  by  Olwen's  comments  concerning  his  marital 
prospects:  "My  father  has  sought  a  pledge  of  me  that  I  go  not  without  his 
counsel,  for  he  shall  live  only  until  I  go  with  a  husband."3  The  giant  did  not 
say  she  could  not  marry,  but  rather  that  she  should  consult  him  first.  At  first 
this  seems  like  a  father  who  is  concerned  about  his  daughter's  welfare,  but 
beneath  the  surface  it  is  a  giant's  concern  for  his  own  existence.  It  is  doubtful 
that  Ysbaddaden  would  have  allowed  Olwen  to  marry  anyone  if  it  meant  his 
death. 

As  one  can  see,  the  standards  by  which  a  hero  is  measured  vary  from 
nation  to  nation.  One  can  also  see  that  very  often  enemies  of  the  heroes 
possess  qualities  that  the  hero  possesses,  and  whether  a  character  is  classified 
as  a  hero  or  not  depends  upon  the  frame  of  reference  of  the  narrator. 


Notes 

iE.  Talbot  Donaldson,  ed.,  Beowulf  (New  York,  1966), pp.  1  3-14.  Hereafter,  all  further 
references  from  this  book  will  be  footnoted  parenthetically. 

2W.F.  Kirby,  ed.,  Kalevala— The  Land  of  The  Heroes  (New  York,  1966),  11,126. 


3Gwyn  Jones  and  Thomas  Jones,  eds..  The  Mabinogion  (New  York,  1969),  p.  111. 

—Bill  Boklund 

Bill  Boklund,  612  Weller  Avenue,  La  Porte,  Indiana,  is  a  first  semester 
junior  at  PNC.  An  education  major,  Mr.  Boklund  hopes  to  teach  on  the 
secondary  school  level. 
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HONORABLE  MENTION 


FRESHMAN  CONTEST 

John  McElwee,  short  story;  Bettigene  Smith,  short  story;  James  Sprague, 
essay;  Richard  Kelly,  essay;  Mary  Stence,  anecdote;  Stan  Hause,  short  story; 
Steve  Holloway,  critical  essay. 


OPEN  CONTEST 

Bill  Boklund,  critical  essay;  Marilyn  Riggle,  essay;  Nancy  Dabbert,  personal 
essay;  John  McElwee,  sketch;  Anthony  Castelli,  short  story;  Pat  Gudeman, 
sketch. 
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